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Four UK firms 
flew guns to 
Sierra Leone 
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By Fran Abrams 

and Brian Johnson-Thomas 

FOUR British air companies 
shipped arms earlier this year 
to overthrow the military 
regime in Sierra Leone inquiry, 
the Independent has learned. 

Up to ISO tonnes of AK-47 
rifles, 60mm mortars and am- 
{{jg! munition are now believed to 
have been flown into the region 
to help reinstate the Sierra 
Leone president, Ahma d Ifejan 
Kabbah. Customs and Excise is 
expected to look into the roles 
of two air brokers and two air- 
lines which are believed to have 
flown weapons to President 
Kabbah. 

As Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, cancelled engage- 
ments and closeted himself in 
the foreign Office with senior 
advisers, the air of political cri- 
sis deepened. Mr Cook ap 
peared on television to repeat 
his assertion that there had 
been no ministerial involve- 
ment in the affair, while the firm 
of mercenaries involved issued 
a statement claiming it had not 
breached a UN arms embargo. 

Previous information sug- 
£ gested that just one shipment, 
™ of 30 tonnes of arms, was flown 
to Sierra Leone on 12 March, 
after the military junta which 
overthrew the elected govern- 
ment in May 1997 had been 
ousted. It has now emerged that 
four earlier consignments were 
sent to President Kabbah, who 
was exiled in Guinea, daring 


January and February. It is be- 
lieved that the first consign- 
ments of arms were flown from 
Berghaus in Bulgaria to 
Conakry in Guinea, possibly 
stopping for refuelling in Al- 
giers. Last night Customs- and 
Exrise sources said they were 
unsure whether supplying arms 
to the govemment-in-exile in 
Guinea broke the UN embar- 
go covering Sierra Leone. 

Sky Air Cargo Services UK, 
which is based in London and 
has a single Liberian-registered 
Boeing 707 cargo plane, has ad- 
mitted having been interviewed 
by Customs officers. But its part- 
owner Syed Naqvi said he was 
unaware of the cargo and that 
he had documentation to show 
the flight was legal He is be- 
lieved to have received the 
work through a British broker 
based outside London, Anoth- 
er British operator and a second 
British broker are also believed 
to. have been, involved, and are 
expected to be interviewed by 
Customs. 

Yesterday Mr Cook contin- 
ued to maintain that there was 
no ministerial involvement in 
the affair despite claims by the 
mercenary company Sandline 
that it bad meetings with a 
number of Foreign Office offi- 
cials and with the British High 
Commissioner to Sierra Leone, 
Peter Penfbld. Mr Cook also de- 
nied newspaper reports yester- 
day that ministers in the 
Ministry of Defence knew 
about S andlin e's involvement. 


He said: “There was no policy 
to support any mercenary in- 
volvement to overturn the jun- 
ta in Sierra Leone. We stood 
fall-square by the UN resolution 
._ which imposed an arms em- 
bargo on Sierra Leone. That is 
the Government's policy and I , 
would expect that government 
policy to befoUowed through by ; 
everyone.” Mr Cook said any 
minister found to have know- 
ingly misled the House of Com- 
mons or adopted the wrong 
policy would resign. 

It also emerged that Mr 
Cook had cut off contact with 
the Foreign Office officials un- 
der investigation after allega- 
tions that they met Sandline. 
Instead, be was receiving advice 
from Ms political team and 
from the Permanent Secretary, 
Sir John Kerr. An aide to Mr 
Cook said this was standard 
practice because of the risk 
that the investigation might be 
prejudiced. 

- The Prime Minister's official 
spokesman said: “While of 
course any deliberate breach of 
United Nations sanctions would 
be wrong, we can be absolute- 
ly robust in reminding people 
that President Kabbah was top- 
pled and had United Nations 
and Commonwealth opinion 
united in support of him. Indeed 
the Prime Minister specifically 
invited Kabbah to the Com- 
monwealth Heads of govern- 
ment meeting in Edinburgh as 
a way of signalling that. ” 

Sand line denial page 2 


Ourselves together: Martin McGuinness and Gerry Adams welcome Hugh Doherty, one of the Balcombe Street gang PhotographAP/PauI McErlane 

IRA men help Sinn Fein vote ‘yes’ 


By David McKJttrick 

Ireland Correspondent 

SINN FEIN yesterday took: 
what one of its leaders de- 
scribed as: “One of the boldest, 
most daring derisions of our po- 
litical lives”, by opting for in- 
volvement in a new Northern 
Ireland government 

A special ard-flteis (confer- 
ence) voted overwhelmingly in 
favour of changing the party’s 
decades-old constitution. 

The change came about with 
the Messing of a number of IRA 
icons, in particular four mem- 
bers of the Balcombe Street 
gang, who were given a raptur- 
ous reception by the conference 


and were warmly embraced by 
Sinn Fein leaders Gerry Adams 
and Martin McGuinness. 

■ . -The four had b£en released 
for the day from an Irish jail 
where they had recently been 
transferred after serving 23 years 
in England. Their record in the 
mid-Seventies encompassed 
around 16 killin gs, including 
those of seven people who died 
in the Guildford and Woolwich 
pub bombings of 1974. 

The vote dears the way for 
Sinn Fein members, for the first 
time in their history, to take tbeir 
seats in the new Belfast Assem- 
Mywbxh is to be established un- 
der the Good Friday agreement 

It was also made dear that 


Sinn Fein leaders such as Mr 
Adams and Mr McGuinness ex- 
pected to be given seats in the 
new cross-party executive which 
mil run the Assembly. Union- 
ists are expected to oppose 
such involvement, arguing that 
the IRA must first decommis- 
sion its weaponry. 

After almost six hours of de- 
bate in Dublin, 331 of the 350 
delegates voted for changing the 
Sinn Fein constitution. The 
party also decided, by what 
was described as a vast major- 
ity, to call for a “Yes” vote in the 
two referendums, north and 
south, which are to be held on 
the agreement ou 22 May. 

Although the conference 
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Government wants right to dump 
60 oil platforms in North Sea 







Problem sites: The Brent Spar 
tsif storage rig 


. By Michael McCarthy 

Environment Corresponden t 

THE Government is seeking the 
option of dumping more than 60 ofi 
platforms in the North Sea when they 
come to the end of their natural lives, 
despite the internafional protests pro- 
voked by the attempt to dump the gi- 
ant oil storage buoy Brent Spar. 

Its stance is likely to re-ignite the 
protests and provide Labour with 
one of its thorniest public-relations 
problems since taking office, especially 
as Michael- Meacber, the environ- 
ment minister promised the Labour 
parly conference last October: “There 
will be no more Brent Spars under 
.Labour.” - 

Greenpeare, which forced Shell, 
Brent Spars operators, into a dramatic 
U-turn in 1995 with its campaign of oc- 
cupying the installation and organis- 
ing Europe-wide petrol boycotts, said 


yesterday the Government’s move 
was “totally unacceptable.” 

Simon Reddy, the group’s decom- 
mkrnmnp; campaigner, said : “ This pol- 
icy means there will be over 60 
potential Brent Spars under Labour. 
So much for tbeir promises. This is fol- 
ly, and if the Government does this it 
will be dramatically at odds with in- 
ternational public opinion.” 

The vast majority of European 
countries want a permanent ban on 
dumping any disused 63 installations 
in the sea. 

However, in compliance with the 
wishes of the British o3 industry, the 
Government is striving to keep a ma- 
jor loophole in the treaty to be signed 
inJulvwhicb will prohibit dumping and 
m<aq that platforms be dismantled and 
brought ashore. 

It wants a gat-out clause for the 
biggest steel platforms, those in more 
than 75 metres of water and weighing 


more than 4,000 tonnes. The oil in- 
dustry argues that dismantling some 
of these giant installations may be too 
technologically difficult, too danger- 
ous, and - not least - too expensive, 
and, in some cases, a better option 
would be to topple them over where 
they stand, on to the sea bed 

“Wfe need to look at large deepwa- 
ter installa tions on a case-by-case ba- 
sis, so that the solution takes account 
of safety and also of cost and economic 
impact,” said James May, Director- 
General of the UK Offshore Opera- 
tors Association (UKOOA), the body 
that represents Britain's North Sea oil 
companies. Bringing a large platform 
ashore and dismantling it could cost 
“tens of millions of pounds,” Mr May 
said. 

There are 64 such installations in 
United Kingdom waters, most of 
winch win come to the end of their nat- 
ural lives between 2010 and 2020. 


The Government is actively press- 
ing for the loophole and officials will 
try and secure it at a three-day pre- 
. liminaiy meeting, beginning in Lon- 
don tomorrow, of the OSPAR 
convention for the protection of the 
marine environment of the north-east 
Atlantic 

Britain is supported in its stance by 
Norway, whose companies own most 
of the other large steel platforms in the 
North Sea. However, it is being op- 
posed by the other thirteen parties to 
the convention, wMch include Ger- 
many, France and most of the coun- 
tries of western Europe. They argue 
that what has been installed must be 
capable of being dismantled and that 
the techniques are, or soon wiD be, 
available. 

Brant Sparwas the first large North 
Sea o3 installation up for disposal 
Shell are proposing turning it into a 
ferry terminal in a Norwegian fjord. 


4 Sfe)da offers to revolutionise the Rolls-Royce image 


By Mic haM Hy rison 

SKODA Cars, once the butt o f 

ivery motoring joke, is offering 
fd give Rolls-Royce tips on how 
lo brush ap its image and im- 



\ Tb^offer has come from the 



UK chief of Skoda, which will 
■ be part of the same stable of 
marques asRoOs-Royce tf Volk- 
swagen's f 430m bid for the fta- 
ury car maker goes through. VW 
took control of Skoda in 1991. 

Dennot Kelly, director of 
Skoda UK, said* “We were 
once known as the brand from 
hell but we have succeeded in 
changing.. . and can teach Rolls 


with Rofc is its brand. It has a 
very powerful name bar it has 
Med to develop it properly." 


He said that whereas other 
hrxuiy goods groups such as 
Dior, Chanel and Moet Hen- 
nessy Louis Vuitton had suc- 
ceeded in developing their 
brand. Rolls had not. Mr Kelly 
said Aral oMmateiy there was no 
reason why it could not be 
extended to other precision-en- 
gineered products such as lux- 
ury fountain pens. “That fe 
what brand management is 
about. Developing the brand 
without drhuing if 

Mr Kelly also said Rolls 


could leant from the revolu- 
tionary production techniques 
Skoda is pioneering in its new 
state-of-the art factory north of 
Prague in the Czech republic. 

Mr Kelly said the company 
had come a long way since the 
rear-engined Skoda Estelle was 
branded “the worst car in 
Britain” by What Car magazine 
a decade ago. - 

This year Skoda plans to sell 
25,000 cars in the UK -almost 
double its sales total in 1996. A 
new version of the Skoda 


Octavia is being launched in the 
.UK next month priced at 
£11,500 -some £3,500 less than 
the Ford Mcmdeo and \kuxhaH 
Astra with which it wffl compete. 

Mr Kelly said he did not 
have a favourite Skoda joke. He 
“swerved around” jokes like: 

Q. “What do you call an 
open-top Skoda?" 

A. “A skip." 

But he admitted that the 
company did keep a scrapbook 
of the more memorable ones to 
remind itself of the bad old days. 


Today's news 


Virgin flotation 

RICHARD Branson is plan- 
ning to float parts of his Vir- 
gin empire on the stock 
market Page 18 

Bugging fever 

MORE people are using bug- 
ging devices to catch employ- 
ees and colleagues who make 
derogatory remarks. Page 5 

Passport forgery 

THE maroon British pass- 
port is to be scrapped because 
it is too easy to forge.Rage 2 


was always expected to back the 
agreement, the appearance of 
the Balcombe Street four set the 
occasion alight, personifying as 
it did the fact that under the 
accord afl prisoners are to be re- 
leased within a two-year period. 
One Republican said of their 
welcome: “It wasn’t a celebra- 
tion of what they did. It was ... 
the sense that soldiers are com- 
ing home.” One speaker said: 
“These men are our Mandelas.” 

The policy shift overturns 
what was regarded as a cardinal 
principle of Republicanism. 
Sinn Fein executive member 
Jim Gibney described It as 
“seismic, historic, a watershed”. 

In addition to the Balcombe 


Street unit, prisoners also ap- 
peared, released for the day, 
from other jails in both parts of 
Ireland. AQ made strong speech- 
es in favour of the agreement 
■ An attempted mortar attack 
on a police station in Northern 
Ireland was seen as an attempt 
bya dissident faction of the IRA 
to destabilise Sinn Fein's in- 
volvement in the peace process. 
The attack aimed at the RUC 
station at Belleek, Country Fer- 
managh, came the night before 
Sinn Fein's conference in Dublin 
yesterday to ratify the Stormont 
agreement. The missile m i ssed 
its target and no one was injured 
Dublin debate, page 6 
Leading article, page 14 
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Forgers force redesign of new-look passports 


By Ian BuireU 

Home Affairs Correspondent 

THE EU-approved maroon British 
Passport must be scrapped and re- 
designed because it is forged too eas- 
ily by immigration racketeers. 

Home Office officials have been 
dismayed by the large numbers of 
people attempting to enter the 
country on doctored UK passports 
which are regarded within the im- 
migration service as “rubbish”. 
The Government has now or- 


dered the Passport Agency to revert 
to a format similar to that of the old 
black passport, where the photo- 
graph and personal details of the 
bearer appear on an inside page. 

The current design allows forg- 
ers to cut into the thick bade page 
and replace the photograph leaving 
minimal signs of tampering. The 
racketeers have also discovered that 
they can remove the upper laminate 
by drying it out in a freezer, peel- 
ing it back and making alterations 
to the photograph and details. 


By reverting to the inside-page 
format, officials believe they are 
making it much harder for criminals 
to tamper with the thin paper with- 
out leaving obvious signs of fotgeiy. 

The British passports are high on 
a shopping list of international trav- 
el documents identified by organised 
crime groups as easy to obtain or to 
doctor for use in the t rafficking of 
immigrants. 

Large numbers of passports pur- 
porting to have been issued by the 
little-known Republic of the Mar- 


shall Islands - a former American 
dependency in the Pacific - have 
been sold by racketeers, who are of- 
fering packages priced at between 
£3,000 and £5,000 a head to beat im- 
migration controls. 

Large numbers of blank Italian 
identity cards have been stolen and 
sold into the hands of organised 
crime, while the security features on 
French tD cards have now been de- 
feated by sophisticated forgers. 

But increasingly immigration of- 
ficials are having to deal with peo- 


ple - mostly from Sri Lanka, 
Afghanistan and China - who arrive 
at passport control without any doc- 
uments at all. In some cases, peo- 
ple seeking asylum are refusing - to 
even say which airline they arrived 
on. As a result, mobile surveillance 
teams of immigration officers are be- 
ing deployed at Heathrow Airport 
to look for passengers destroying 
their papers in airport corridors or 
on transfer buses. 

The use of closed-circmt televi- 
sion cameras to observe passengers 


as they come off aircraft is being pi- 
loted and is likely to be extended so 
that those arriving without an iden- 
tity can be traced back to the airline 
they flew with, 

People attempting to enter the 
country illegally are using menacingly 
elaborate routes to disguise their 
country of origin. Doans of Tamils 
from Sri Lanka, have arrived on 
flights from Ibrkrneiusmn in the for- 
mer USSR and from Majorca. 

The increased use of CCTV is 
one of many developments being 
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The Sierra Leone affair was there a legal loophole? 

Sandline: ‘We didn’t 
breach embargo’ 
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By Fran Abrams 

fVMrtica) Correspondent 

A SHIPMENT of weapons to 
the exiled president of Sierra 
Leone did not breach UN sanc- 
tions. the firm of mercenaries 
at the centre of the affair 
claimed yesterday. 

Sandline International, 
which is under investigation by 
Customs and Excise, claimed its 
support for Ahmad Tcjan Kab- 
bah was perfectly legal. 

Only the military junta 
which overthrew the countiy's 
elected government in May 
1997, was blocked by a UN res- 
olution, it said. 

The company produced 
extracts from the Common- 
wealth Heads of Government 
meeting (CHOGM) in Edin- 
burgh last September, from a 
Foreign Office bulletin in Jan- 
uary and from a Parliamentary 
speech by the Foreign Office 
minister Tony Lloyd, saying all 
three showed the LIN did not 
wish sanctions to refer to Pres- 
ident Kabbah. 

The company said all three 
documents indicated the dear 
understanding of the United 
Nations' position was that sanc- 
tions referred to the military 
junta and not the democratically 
elected government. 


Crosswords 20 & The Eye 10 
TV & radio The Eye, 11.12 


But UN sources said that 
while Sandlinc might be able to 
argue its case in court if neces- 
sary, Resolution 1132 did not 
mention either ride specifically. 
It simply demanded that all 
states prevent their companies 
and nationals from supplying 
arms to Sierra Leone. 

Although simultaneous 
embargoes on fuel and on travel 
by the junta were hedged with 
possible exceptions, the arms 
ban was noL 

Sandline quotes a CHOGM 
communique as saying “Heads 
of government welcomed UN 
Security Council Resolution 
(UNSCR) 1132 imposing 
petroleum, weapons and travel 
sanctions on the military junta 
in Sierra Leone." 

The Foreign Office daily 
bulletin on January 9 said: 
“Britain has taken a leading role 
in the international communi- 
ty’s efforts... contributing to 
the drafting of UNSCR 1132, 
which imposed sanctions against 
the junta." 

Speaking in the House of 
Commons on 12 March, Mr 
Lloyd said Britain was instru- 
mental in drawing up the reso- 
lution “which imposed 
sanctions on the military junta”. 

The resolution supported 3 
peace agreement which was 


meant to allow a return to con- 
stitutional rule through peace- 
ful means, and expressed grave 
concern at the continued vio- 
lence and loss of life following 
the coup. 

It also added that the situa- 
tion in Sierra Leone posed a 
threat to international peace 
and security In the region. 

It said: “All states shall pre- 
vent the sale or supply to Siena 
Leone by their nationals or 
from their territories or using 
their flag vessels or aircraft, of 
petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts and arms and related 
mat&iel of all types, including 
weapons and ammuni tion, mil- 
itary vehicles and equipment, 
paramilitary equipment and 
spare... whether or not origi- 
nating in their territory." 

•The October 1997 resolution 
also prevented travel by mem- 
bers of the military junta and 
their families, though this could 
be authorised by a special com- 
mittee set up to oversee its 
implementation. 

The import of fuel could also 
be approved by the committee. 

It added that all slates 
should “act in strict confor- 
mity” with the resolution, re- 
gardless of any contracts or 
licences entered into before its 
enactment”. 



considered as part of a compre- 
hensive review of the asylum 
process, which is expected to he com- 
pleted by the end of the summer. 

Officials recognise that the sys- 
tem is irercal difficulty and in need 
of major reform. The welfare system 
for asylum-seekers in particular is 
seen as unsatisfactory ami expensive. 

There is also a backlog of 50.nfl0 
asylum cases, with a further 20.U1W 
awaiting appeal. Applications have 
fallen from 44.000 in 1995 to just 
over 32,000 last year. 


Labour 
accused 
of hiding 
truth on 
tax rises 


By Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 






If you can't take the heat — Robin Cook enjoying the sunshine while working yesterday 
at his official London residence, Carlton Terrace Photograph: Peter Macdiarmid 


GUNS TO AFRICA: WHO'S WHO IN THE SCANDAL THAT IS ROCKING THE FOREIGN OFFICE 
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Itecyded paper made up 
41 A% of the raw material for 
UK newspapers in the 
first half of 1997. 


Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tim Spicer 

Former Scots Guard officer 
who served in the Gulf and 
in Bosnia, where he was 
spokesman for the British 
Army. Spicer is chief execu- 
tive of Sandiine Internation- 
al, the “military consultant" 
that allegedly colluded with 
British diplomats to restore 
Sierra Leone's ousted gov- 
ernment. Nicknamed Tum- 
bledown Tim during the 
Falklands, he was arrested 
on Boqgainville last year dur- 
ing an abortive mission to 
crush rebels for the Papua 
New Guinea government 


Rakesh Saxena 

An Indian-faom Thai 
banker, Saxena initially 
brokered the deal be- 
tween Sandline and Kab- 
bah, and financed the 
counter-coup operation 
with £1 m. Saxena, who k 
on bail in Canada for an 
alleged £55m fraud in 
Thailand, wanted to pro- 
tect his diamond mining 
interests in Sierra Leone 
which were threatened 
by the political instabil- 
ity. He agreed to un- 
derwrite two shipments 
of arms, and to pay for 
Sandline's services. 


Peter Penfold 

The British High Commis- 
sioner in Sierra Leone, Pen- 
fold is said to be a “diplomat 
of the old school". A former 
governor of the British Vir- 
gin Islands, he is a familiar 
sight in Freetown, in his 
white linen suit and battered 
BentJey. Penfold became 
dose friends with President 
Ahmad Kabbah in Conakry 
and is viewed as a national 
hero in Sierra Leone because 
of his part in restoring Kab- 
bah's government Clarence 
Roy-Macaulay, a Freetown 
journalist said recently: “Mr 
Penfold is a darling.” 


Major Johnny Paul 
Koroma 

Koroma led the rebels 
involved in the bloody 
coup that ousted Kab- 
bah. Sandhurst graduate 
turned mutinous army 
officer, Koroma proved 
a ruthless dictator 
whose regime is believed , 
responsible for hundreds 
of deaths during his ten 
months in power. He 
ignored a warning by 
Britain before the 
couiter-coup last March 
to “get out while the 
possibility of doing so 
peacefully remains”. 


Tony Lloyd 

Minister of State for Foreign 
and Commonwealth affairs. 
Mild-mannered Lloyd de- 
nies that he was the politi- 
cal lynchpin in the deal to 
restore Kabbah to power 
and that he approved the 
counter-coup operation. He 
probably regrets his over- 
hasty dsmissal of newspaper 
reports of links between 
Penfold and the mercenar- 
ies as “IT! informed and scur- 
rilous". A former lecturer, 
Uoyd gave evidence about 
the affair to a Commons se- 
lect committee which he 
now admits was "mistaken”. 


President Ahmad 
Tejan Kabbah 

Elected president in 
multi-party elections in 
1996, Kabbah was oust- 
ed in a coup led by 
Johnny Paul Koroma in 
May 1997. He spent his 
exile In Conakry, capital 
of neighbouring Guinea, 
where the British diplo- 
matic mission led by 
Peter Penfold had also 
transferred. One source 
said he spent his time in 
exfle “wringing his hands 
and not taking action”, 
waiting for others to re- 
turn him to power. 


The mandarins 

Ann Grant, head of the 
Africa (Equatorial) desk at 
the Foreign Office, former 
director of communications 
at Oxfam. 

Foreign Office officials 
named by Sandline as taking 
part in meetings: 

Craig Murray, deputy head 
of the Africa (Equatorial) 
desk. 

John Everard, Murray's pre- 
decessor in the job. 

Linda St Cook, desk officer 
for Sierra Leona 
Tim Andrews, official with 
responsibility for Sierra 
Leone, Gambia and Liberia. 


A TREASURY analysis of the ; 
family tax burden, so effective- 
ly used by Labour against the 
Tories for the last 17 years, ha; 
been ditched by the Govern? 
meat 

The decision, which has noi 
been announced, was discos 
cred by Malcolm Bruce, the Li" 
eral Democrat spokesman, wi- 
last night condemned the actj 
as a disgraceful cover-up. A 

“For years. Labour has ra 
using these figures on the 
burden to expose the true, 
about tax rises. \ 

“Now, with Lahour in puw? 
er, Gordon Brown has decide*: 
that he doesn't want to he- 
judged by the yardsticks which 
he applied to the Tories, so in- 
stead of tackling the underlying 
issues, he has just abolished the 
statistics themselves." 

The historical analysis ot 
| family lax burdens was so use- 
j ful for MPs and academics that 
[ the House of Commons library 
even based one of ils regular re- 
search papers on the Treasury 
replies. 

Ironically, the first time the 
question was put in its most in- 
formation-grabbing form was in 
19S1 when Jack Straw, now 
Home Secretary, asked for a 
breakdown of income lax. na- 
tional insurance contributions, 
value added tax. other indirect 
taxes, and local council taxes as 
applied to average family sam- 
ples, with and without chil- 
dren. on various fractions and 
multiples of average earnings. 

Because the Tories were cut- 
ting direct taxes and switching 
the burden on to indirect tax- 
es. Mr Straw’s questions - and 
subsequent update requests 
down the years from Labour 
frontbenchers like Michael 
Meachcr. Harriet Hannan and 
Alistair Darling - allowed 
Labour to puncture Tory claims 
that they were cutting the tax 
burden on families, when it 
was clearly going up. 

Mr Bruce said: “This is an 
abuse of power from a govern- 
ment which talks a good 
deal about openness and trans- 
parency. but practises an awful 
lot of evasion when it come 
to publishing information 
which it would rather just brush 
under the carpel." 
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WEATHER 

WISE 

ONE OF last week’s worst 
natural disasters was caused 
by an unusual phenomenon. 
In ihe Philippines last Thurs- 
day, at least 17 people were 
killed when a waterspout 
ripped a feny in two on a lake. 

Waterspouts begin with 
warm air at sea level and a 
rapid decrease in temperature 
with height, which is most like- 
ly around noon. They begin 
when air jusi above the sur- 
face of the water is warmed 
and rises. The resulting de- 
crease in pressure causes cool- 
er surrounding air to spiral in 


tb replace the rising warm air. 
This is turn is wanned by the 
water and rises, to be re- 
placed by more cooler air. The 
wind spiralling in during ihe 
process causes an eddy to 
form in the water. 

Meanwhile, the water 
vapour in the warm rising air 
soon reaches its condensation 
point and the spiralling system 
is imbued with more energy 
thanks to the latent heat of 
condensation. The effect be- 
comes tike that of water rush- 
ing down a plughole, except 
that in this case it is the en- 
ergy of the air spiralling up- 
wards which sucks the water 
upwards with it. And the di- 
stant supply of energy makes 
it spiral faster and faster. 

Soon a dense cascade of sea 
spray forms in a rising rine 
around the original eddy. The 
rising vortex looks just like a 
tornado. Only this one grew 
from the bottom up. It will col- 
lapse only when the influx of 
warm air into the vortex final- 
ly weakens, which Ls usually' be- 
tween 10 and 15 minutes after 
it began. In those few minute*, 
a waterspout can do a great 
deal of damage, as the Filipino 
ferry passengers learnt to their 
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Harman in 
‘Full Monty* 
bid to lure 
women 
into work 


By David Walker 

Social Policy Editor 


• HARRIET HARMAN, Secre- 
tary of State for Social Securi- 
ty and minister for women, 
tried to recruit Full Monty di- 
rector Peter Cattaneo to make 
a series of hard-hi tting television 
advertisements in which real 
women sound off about their 
, v lack of resources, and the fail- 
■ * ure of former husbands and 
lovers to maintain their chQdreo, 
• It is understood the tight 
timetable for making the ad- 
vertisements, due to be shown 
on national television from 
1 June, ruled out Mr Cattaneo, 
the hero of whose award-win- 
ning film turns to stripping in 
order to pay his share of his 
son's maintenance. 

The advertisements -likely 
to cause controversy due to their 
“realistic’’ tone reflecting the 
genuine anger of many women 
about men - are now being pro- 
duced by advertising agents 
^Sates Dor land. 

They form part of a £2m 
campaign which aims to per- 
suade lone mothers to take up 
the counselling and training 
opportunities in the Govern- 
■ mentis “new deal’' for lone par- 
ents. The new deal was 
launched in eight pilot areas in 
July 1997 and has been available 
to all lone parents making new 
Income Support claims from the 
beginning of April. The pro- 
gramme mil be available to all 
lone parents on Income Support 
from October. 

In one^ advertisement, a 
woman bemoans her fate after 
being left stranded with chil- 
dren. A voiceover tells how 
her life became easier thanks to 
the government initiative. 

lathers’ rights groups may 
Jake issue with the advertise- 
ments, which contain implicit 
criticism of the Government’s 
own Child Support Agency, 
which is supposed to be ensur- 


ing that absent fathers make a 
proper contribution to their 
children's upbringing. 

The advertisements, on ra- 
dio as well as television, will be 
followed up next month by a let- 
ter addressed to 500,000 lone 
mothers with children aged five 
and older detailing the ways in 
which they would be better off 
in work. Ms Har man - con- 
scious of how official docu- 
ments put people off - has 
insisted that the mailshot is 
“woman-friendly”. 

Entitled “Working Bene- 
fits”, the Department of Social 
Security campaign is intended 
to persuade the unemployed 
that there is now a great array 
of “in work” benefits and sup- 
port for childcare. Research 
has shown that gening a job is 
a key to escaping hardship but 
also that people are deeply ig- 
norant about benefits, espe- 
cially family Credit which is 
paid as supplementary income 
to those in low-paid jobs. 

Th$ Government recently 
announced that recipients of 
Family Credit could spend more 
on childcare without seeing 
their benefit reduced; next year 
a tax credit for all parents with 
young child is introduced. A Na- 
tional Childcare Strategy wOl be 
introduced by the Department 
for Education and Employ- 
ment in a fortnight. 

. Work done for the Depart- 
ment of Social Security by mar- 
ket researchers Cronk 
Dromgoole found that many 
people - especially lone moth- 
ers -have no idea about the ar- 
ray of rent and childcare 
benefits at present available, 
let alone those now being in- 
troduced. 

This finding convinced Ms 
Harman that “realistic woman- 
to-woman” advertising would 
work best though the depart- 
ment has found it politically ex- 
pedient to tone down some of 
the scripts. . 



Biblical emotions: Israel's Eurovision song contest winner Dana International in Birmingham yesterday celebrating her victory which has put trans-sexuals back in the headlines, 
previously occupied by (right, from top) the model and actress Tula, the Sixties model April Ashley, and the writer and journalist Jan Morris Main photograph: Ben Head/MAMP 

Trans-sexual’s Eurovision win has divine appeal 


By Patrick Cockbum 

in Jerusalem 

and Clare Garner 


THE triumph of Dana In- 
ternational, trass-sexual Israeli 
winner of this years Eurovision 
Song Contest, sparked emo- 
tions of biblical proportions yes- 
terday. The young and 
open-minded celebrated a new 
diva, while the singer herself 
claimed divine inspiration. 
Back home, disgusted ultra-Or- 
thodox Jews expressed the op- 
posite view. 

Rabbi Shlomo Ben-lari, a 
leading member of farad’s Shas 
Party, labelled Ms Interna- 
tional “a gimmick” saying that 
the fiekfa^j of a trans-semal star 
was “a sign of the bankrupt^ 
of Israeli song”. And he added; 
“God is against this phenome- 
non. It’s a sickness you must 
cure and not give legitimacy." 

The statuesque brunette. 


Yaron Cohen before a sex- 
change operation five years 
ago, begged to differ. 

She said her victory proved 
that “God is with me", and it 
went to show that “the whole 
world is open-minded and lib- 
erated - we are ail equal". 

Dana IntemationaTswin in 
Birmin gham on Saturday night 
represents a double victory, one 
for Israel - it is the first time 
in more than 20 years that the 
country has won the contest - 
and another for trans-sexuals: 
she is the first trans-sexual to 
take the kitsch crown in the 
competition’s 43 years. 

Rabbi Jonathan Remain, 
of the Reform Synagogues of 
Great Britain, was quick to de- 
fend her. “Dana International's 
sexuality is totally irrelevant to 
her ability to sing well or per- 
form on behalf of her country, 
just as anybody else’s sexuali- 
ty should have no bearing on 


their professional life unless if 
interferes with their work," he 
said. 

The singer wore a sparkling 
dress designed by Jean Paul 
Gaultier to deliver her perfor- 
mance of “Diva", (“Viva to the 
diva. Viva Victoria, Cleopatra, 
Ha-a-a-a”), already a hit in Is- 
rael. At a press conference af- 
terwards, she said: “I want to 
send a message to the Jewish 
community and say to them; 
‘’Ey to accept me, my kind of 
life and the choice I have 
made. What I am does not 
mean I do not believe in God 
or that I am not ready part of 
the Jewish people." 

She added optimistically; 
“It proves that it does not mat- 
ter what you are - if you work 
hard and put in the best per- 
formance you can, you will be 
successful" 

The 26-year-old singer be- 
lieves that for many she rep- 


resents “freedom, democracy 
and the right to live how indi- 
viduals want to five". Israel she 
feels, has come a long way in 
the five years since her sex 
change - an operation in Lon- 
don which was “just like buy- 
ing clothes". 

Attitudes towards trans-sex- 
uals in Britain are slow to 
change. Last year, it emerged 
that Dr Rachel Padman, a fel- 
low at Newoham College, the 
last all-women's college at 
Cambridge University, bad had 
a sex change 15 years earlier. 
Leading fellows were up in 
arms, including the feminist au- 
thor Germaine Greer, wbo 
was said to have considered re- 
signing over the issue. 

Legally speaking, trans-ses- 
uals can change their physical 
appearance but not their sex, 
as determined by their chro- 
mosomes and set down in then- 
birth certificate. A trans-sexu- 


al therefore cannot many a per- 
son of their birth sex. as Caro- 
line Cossey, who had a sex 
change at 20 and went on to be- 
come the top model Tula and 
appear in a James Bond movie, 
found out to her cost. 

She lost a six-year fight to 
change her birth certificate 
from male to female in the Eu- 
ropean Court of Human Rights 
in Strasbourg. Eventually, in 
1992, she married in Montre- 
al, where it is legal for a trans- 
sexual to marry. 

April Ashley, 62, is one of 
Britain's most famous trans-sex- 
uals. She was a successful mod- 
el in the Sixties before anyone 
knew her secret, married into 
the peerage and was accepted 
as a beautiful and entertaining 
woman. 

But when her secret came 
out and her marriage ended, 
she found herself battling 
against prejudice. She moved 


to San Diego, California, where 
she has lived ever since, con- 
demned “to being a freak who 
lives in exile”. 

The author Jan Morris, who 
documented her sex change in 
her book. Conundrum , pub- 
lished in 1974, has perhaps 
done more than anyone to win 
the public round. Formerly 
James Morris, the hugely re- 
spected author of such standard 
works as Venice and Pux Bri- 
tannico, he/she suffered years 
of torment culminating in a sur- 
geon's clinic in Casablanca. 

Her sensitively written ac- 
count of the gradual process of 
becoming a woman did much 
to raise the issue of sex changes 
from HI- informed conjecture 
and smutty asides to serious de- 
bate. She now lives in Uifales 
with her former wife, Elizabeth, 
a woman she says she would 
“trust to the grave”. 

Leading article, page M 


Airlines turn up heat 
on drunk passengers 


By Mark Chftds 


IN A move which could prove 
equally alarming to cwei>stressed 
businessmen and members of 
hard-drinking rock bands, the 
government announced yester- 
day that drunken airline pas- 
^ | sengers could end up spending 
two years in jafl. 

The stringent new penal- 
ties, announced by the Cfvfl Avi- 
ation Authority yesterday, 
include fines of up to £5,000 as 
well as a jail sentence. They are 
designed to reduce drink-fuelled 
violence on planes after a four- 
fold rise in the number of dis- 
ruptive passengers who have 
been token off aircraft in the last 
five years. 

Anyone planning to flywiH 
be landed a CAAlMfflet by their 


travel agent, warning them erf tbe 
new penalties if they attempt to 
board flights when drunk, or be- 
come unruly while on board air- 
craft. The leaflet, Travelling 
Safely, will warn passengers they 
are likely to be refused permis- 
sion to board an aircraft if they 
arrive at the airport drunk, and 
that they could have to pay for 
a new ticket home once they 
have sobered up. 

A spokesman for tbe CAA 
said: “There is no doubt there 

is a problem with mid-air drunk- 
enness and ft presents unac- 
ceptable ttengers to the crew and 
passengers. We hope that by 
pointing out to passengers the 
waylheycan avoid trouble— and 
the consequences if they don’t 
- we can reduce tbe number of 
unpleasant incidents." 


Although the rock band 
Oasis added to their notoriety 
through in-flight misbehaviour, 
an equally widely publicised 
incident of bad conduct in the 
skies occurred only last week. 
A drnnken 33-year-old busi- 
nessman from Nottingham 
went on a rampage on a BA 
jumbo jet flying from London 
to Florida. He threatened to kill 
the pilot and headbutt a pas- 
senger, as well as indecently 
assau lting a stewardess. 

Many of the alcohol related 
problems witnessed fay airlines 
are caused by the .heady com- 
bination of complimentary, 
drinks, nervousness and the 
fact that pressurised cabins 
mean that drink can-be up to 
three times more intoxicating 
than on tbe ground. 



Liam Gallagher: The Oasis singer gained added notoriety 
•with his receit rock-star airborne misbehaviour 


Call for dental tests to fix 
date of Bormann’s death 


CONSPIRACY theorists who 
believe that Martin Bormann 
may have survived the Second 
World Wu - have written to the 
top Nazi’s family, pleading with 
them not to destroy his re- 
mains, it emerged yesterday. 

They fear that die surviving 
children of Hitler’s right-hand 
man may have already cremat- 
ed Bormann’s skull, after the re- 
sults of DNA tests which last 
week proved it was his. 

They accept that the skull, 
which was found on a Berlin 
buQding site in 1972, is Bor- 
mann's. But they insist that 
further tests must be done on 
the teeth and on the earth the 
skull was encased in to establish 
when and where he died. 

Author Milton Shuhnan, a 
wartime member of Canadian 
intelligence, said that an earli- 
er dental examination suggest- 


ed the skull had had eight fill- 
ings added after 1945, implying 
that Bormann had survived the 
war. 

Despite being found in the 
yellow, sandy soil typical of 
Berlin, the skull was covered 
with thick red day comparable 
to that of the Ita region of 
Paraguay, where be is rumoured 
to have died in 1959, he added. 

Solicitors representing Mr 
Shulman, military historian 
Duff Hart-Davis and television 
producer Bridget Winter wrote 
to the Bormann family lawyer, 
Florian Besold, last Friday, re- 
questing that the skull be sub- 
jected to independent dental 
checks, Mr Shulman said. 

He said; “We are asking the 
family not to destroy the skull 
hurriedly, but I suspect that they 
have already cremated iL There 
is serious concern about the 


stub, and an any reasonable ba- 
sis tbe family should not destroy 
it. They have gone to the trou- 
ble of DNA tests, so why not 
have an independent dentist's 
report, too? 

“There is an argument that 
it is in the famflys interest for 
him to have died in 1945, be- 
cause legally he did not become 
a war criminal until the decision 
of the Nuremburg tribunal in 
1946. He was fantastically 
wealthy, and if he died after be- 
ing condemned as a war crimi- 
nal. then any of his assets which 
survive could be confiscated." 

The remains found in 1972 
are understood to be in the pos- 
session of the Bormanns, and 
Mr Sh ulman said there was 
now nothing to prevent them 
being cremated and the ashes 
scattered at sea, as the family 
wished. 


MS sufferers denied costly ‘wonder drug* 


By Diana Bbmires 

: ■* 

ANEW “wonder drug" for 
multiple sclerosis has been 
launched in Britain amid re- 
newed coatoweisy over health-. 

service rationing. 

The drug, interferon bcta-la. 
Is file latest in a new generation 
of treatments for patients who 
suffer chronic relapses of mul- 
tiple sclerosis (MS). 

like other drugs of this type 

it Bs expensive - costing abotu . 
£9£00 ayear per patient MS 
experts- have said that they 

Jeajred manyciftbe 8-10.000 pa- 
rents who could benefit from 
the drug will be denied it be- 
cause of the coft. Only about 
one- tenth of that number are 
saD to be now-receiving one of 
the two otberdrugs avaifable- 


With two more drugs soon 
expected to make an appear- 
ance, pressure cm hospitals and 
health authorities to provide 
treatment for this disabling dis- 
ease is likely lo increase. 

About .100,000 people in 
Rritam suffer from MS, a dis- 
ease of the central nervous sys- 
. lem which causes numbness, 
pins and needles, tremors and 
paralysis. There is no cure, but 
a particular form of MS cfaar- 
aderised by interspersed re- 
missions and relapses and 
affecting up to 10 , 000 people is 
treatable. 

In trials the drug, self-ad- 
njfajstered fw under-the-skm in- 
jection, has been shown to cut 
the number of relapses suf- 
fered by patients by one-third, 
to reduce the severity of re- 


lapses, and to prolong the pe- 
riods of remission. 

Richard Hughes, professor of 
neurology at Guy’s Hospital fa 
south London, and one of the 
tearing scientists involved m the 
trials, believes the ding's ^fee- 


benefit I think it should per- 
suade the health authorities to 
make the drug available for pa- 
tients with this type of MS." 

Peter Canly, chief executive 
of the Multiple Sderosis Society, 
said: “People with MS are still 


People with MS still face a postcode 
lottery on new treatments. The 
situation is unfair and unacceptable - 


tiveness stTHSthras the case for 
morespemfingon MS treatment. 

He sank “For the first time 
we are seeing a breakthrough in 
the treatment of MS. The tri- 
als show conclusive evidence of 


faring a postcode lottery on 
new dng treatments and services 
generally- While some health au- 
thorities make the new drugs 
available to all who are pre- 
scribed them, some refuse to 


fond them at all The situation 
is unfair and unacceptable.” 

John Simpkins, chief execu- 
tive of another MS charity, the 
Multiple Sclerosis Resource 
Centre, said; “MS has never had 
such a range of treatments 
available as it has now, but peo- 
ple aren’t getting them. 

“We fear that this latest one, 
which has had very good test re- 
sults, is going to suffer the 
same fate as tbe other twa Only 
a tiny fraction of those who can 
benefit will get the treatment in 
some areas and others won't get 
italL” 

He said a wider view should 
be taken of the cost-effective- 
ness of such drugs, taking ac- 
count of what people disabled 
by the disease cost social ser- 
vices and the fact that treatment 


. _ - - _ . r t 


can help many sufferers con- 
tinue to work. 

“’five more drugs like this are' 
' coming along. How is a neu- 
rologist going to cope with the 
pressure from patients who 
have such a choice of things to 
ask for?” he said. 

MS fa a progressive disease, 
with symptoms ranging from 
numbness and tingling to paral- 
ysis and incontinence. The 
symptoms are caused by the de- 
struction of patches of myelin 
- a protective covering which 
coats nerve fibres rather like 
plastic insulation around an 
electrical wire - in the sufferer’s 
brain and spinal cord. The 
myelin fa destroyed because 
the body' s immune system turns 
on itself, perceiving the myelin 
as foreign and attacking it. 
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Britain is third fattest nation, with more than half overweight 


Overweight 


By Jeremy Laurence 

Health Editor 
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IT IS a fat. fat world and il is getting 
fatter. At least 300 million people 
worldwide arc severely overweight 
and their number is set to grow at 
twice the rate of the underweight over 
the next 30 years, according to the 
World Health Organisation. 

Starvation may be stalking Africa 
but in northern Europe, the United 
States and Russia waistlines are ex- 
panding. Britons are among the fat- 


test people on earth, following only 
die well-padded Russians and the am- 
ple-boitomed Americans. In all three 
nations, more than half the popula- 
tion have a body mass index over 25, 
defined as overweight. 

The World Health Report 1998, 
published today, says the extra 
pounds of flesh have grave conse- 
quences for those who carry them. 

In the late Nineties, ovemulrition 
is the cause of one million excess 
adult deaths a year compared with 
500.000 excess deaths caused by 


malnutrition and starvation. Death 
rates are raised by 25 per cent in the 
underweight but are doubled in the 
overweight, the report says. 

Thomson Prentice, author of the 
report, said: “The lifestyles oF people 
round the world are becoming dan- 
gerously obese and it is down to diet" 

However, the report also offers an 
optimistic picture of- life in the 21st 
ccntuiy with the prospect of a healthy 
and extended old age becoming a re- 
ality for more people. Progress against 
certain diseases has been dramatic. 


In Europe. 15 per cent of those 
who died in 1995 were under 50 and 
the figure is set to halve to 7 per ocni 
by 2025. Deaths from heart disease 
have fallen sharply in Australia, 
Canada, Finland. France, New 
Zealand and the US. 

Studies in the US show fewer old 
people with disabilities in 1994 com- 
pared with 1982. Instead of a long 
slow decline towards death, people 
are living more years of healthy life 
before ending their lives whh greater 

rapidity and less suffering. “We arc 


living longer and dying shorter," 
said Mr Prentice. 

% 2025, 26 countries are expect- 
ed to have a life expectancy at birth 
of above SO years. Itwill be highest in 
Iceland, Italy, Japan and Sweden (82) 
followed fcy Australia. Canada, France. 
Greece, the Netherlands, Singapore, 
Spain and Switzerland (81 years). 

The greying of the world has ma- 
jor social implications as increasing 
numbers of elderly people arc de- 
pendent, for financial and social sup- 
port, on a diminishing workforce. The 


WHO says that now that people bate 
accustomed to the idea of in- 
vesting in a pension for their old age 
they shnuld consider investing m 
their health for the same remL 
Mr Prentice said: “Just as you can 
save money for your retirement yon 
can save on health too. by stopping 
smoking, changing your diet or tak- 
ing more exercise. 1 you arc fit to wj irk 
longer, you won’t have to retire und 
will be less dependent on others. The 
way to insure yourself for a better old 
age is to lake that action non .” 


Training 

blamed 


for deaths 


in custody 


By Benjamin Todd 


PRISONERS are dying in po- 
lice custody partly because of- 
ficers are not being trained 
properly, a report by an inde- 
pendent complaints body 
reveals today. 

The Police Complaints 
Authority criticises police forces 
for failing to give custody offi- 
cers enough medical training - 
one-in-Gvc forces appeared to 
provided no instruction at alt. 

It blames the lack of exper- 
tise for a number of fatalities of 
prisoners held in custody. 
“Some of these deaths could he 
avoided.” the report states. 

The report, entitled Custody 



Moortiouse: backed report 


Officer Training, comes amid 
growing concern at the number 
of custody deaths in police sta- 
tions, which amounted to 22 in 
1996-97. A further 26 people in 
police custody died in or on the 
way to hospital. 

The study examined the 
work of 620 custody officers 
across all 43 forces in England 
and Wiles. Their job is consid- 
ered as one of the most complex 
and difficult in the police force. 

It found that in nine forces 
there appeared to be no med- 
ical training at all given to cus- 
tody sergeants. In four other 
forces there was only one hour 
of training. “If deaths in custody 
are to be avoided these Forces 
may want to check their current 
arrangements to ensure all key 
areas of medical training for 
custody officers arc adequately 
covered," the report says. 

One of the most notorious 
deaths in custody happened in 
April 1994. Richard O’Brien, 
37. who died in a police station 
in London was ruled by an 
Inquest jury to have been un- 
lawfully killed. 


The police told the inquest 
that Mr O’Brien, a 19-and-a- 
half stone market trader from 
Dulwich, south London, was 
drunk and disorderly. He 
allegedly fell to the ground 
with five police officers. He was 
later carried to a police van. He 
lost consciousness while at a po- 
lice station and was pronounced 
dead on arrival at hospitaL' 

Today's report recommends 
that every officer should receive 
comprehensive specialist train- 
ing before becoming a custody 
officer. The report cites exam- 
ples of how the lack of medical 
training amongst custody offi- 
cers has proven dangerous. 

On one occasion, an officer 
failed to contact a doctor when 
a prisoner was mentally ill. On 
another, a doctor was not con- 
tacted when a prisoner was se- 
riously intoxicated with a 
cocktail of substances. 

The report found thai the 
“great majority” of custody 
sergeants did not understand 
the meaning of the term 
“musing" - a phrase used to in- 
dicate that an inmate needs ex- 
tra monitoring. This could be 
dangerous when a prisoner is 
intoxicated. As a result, they 
should be woken every half 
an- hour, rather than every 
hour, to check they are still con- 



Caged: Anita Roddick takes part in a protest in front of the Burmese Embassy in London, as part of a joint campaign by Amnesty International and Body Shop to highlight 
the plight of 12 Burmese human rights activists. The campaign has the support of many celebrities, including comedian Hugh Laurie (far left) Photograph: Rui Xavier 


Fire-fighters’ union 
in pension protest 


Man dies as blaze sweeps 
through guesthouse 


By Barrie Clement 

Labour Editor 


The report indicates that 
more than one-in-five custody 
officers were working without 
specialist training in health, 
first aid, food and hygiene and 
the Police and Criminal Evi- 
dence Act (Pace), the 1984 leg- 
islation which laid down 
guidelines for the police when 
dealing with prisoners. 

In only seven forces were 
custody officers automatically 
trained before starting the job. 
And only just over one percent 
of custody sergeants contacted 
had been give a “refresher" 
course to help them keep 
abreast of their job. 

Commenting on the new 
report, Mr Peter Moorbouse, 
chairman of the PC A said: 
"Custody sergeants need to be 
specially trained before taking 
up their posts." 


Custody Officer Training: Invest- 
ing in Safety: Police Complaints 
Authority, 10 Great George St, 
London. SW1P 3.4E; £3.95 


LEADERS of the 55,000- 
strong Fire Brigades' Union 
are threatening nationwide In- 
dustrial action in protest at 
proposals which could mean 
that one fire-fighter’s widow 
would receive £ 19,000 a year less 
than the wife of a colleague 
killed in the same incident. 

On the eve of the Union’s 
Annual Conference, Ken 
Cameron. FBU General Sec- 
retary, warned that his members 
would vote for action unless the 
Home Office scrap plans for a 
root-and-branch reform of the 
pension system which would 
mean lower benefits for new re- 
cruits and tbeir dependants. 

At the Union's conference in 
Bridlington this week, Mr 
Cameron is expected to win sup- 
port for a recalled delegates’ 
meeting which would set in 
train a national strike ballot un- 
less ministers shift their ground 
on pension benefits. 

The fundamental problem is 
that pensions arc paid out of 
current income rather than 
from an investment fund and 


the financial burden is rocket- 
ing. The London fire authority 
is estimated to spend 36 per cent 
of its budget on benefits. 

After the last national strikes 
in the 1970s, more fire-fighters 
were taken on and many of 
them arc now reaching retire- 
ment age. Under Home Office 
proposals fire-fighteis would 
have to work for 35 years before 
retiring on a full pension rather 
than the present 30 years. An 
official consultation document 
suggests longer qualifying pe- 
riods for a whole range of ben- 
efits including those paid to the 
spouses of men and women 
killed on duty. 

Fire authorities are also 
faced with a massive bill for em- 
ployees who are retiring early 
through ill health or injury. 
Some 7 out of 10 leave the ser- 
vice under such circumstances 
and the government is propos- 
ing new medical tests to reduce 
the numbers. 

Management sources argue 
that if the current system is al- 
lowed to continue, the only al- 
ternative would be to increase 
redundancies and therefore in- 
troduce lower fire cover. 


A MAN DIED and five others were injured when a blaze swept 
through a guesthouse early yesterday. 

Firefighters discovered the body of the 22-year-old man 
lying in a bedroom on the second floor of Scotts Guest House, 
in Maxy hill, Glasgow, shortly before 3a m - Five other people 
were all rushed to Glasgow’s Western Infirmary where they 
were treated for severe smoke inhalation. The cause of the 
fire had not been established last night. 


Freed paedophile 
is ‘living in fear’ 


Cheese warning on E~coli 


A small amount of the cheese linked with a case oIE.coli food 
poisoning in a 12-year-old boy has yet to be accounted for, 
say health officials. The youngster, from Wedmore in Somer- 
set, is recovering in hospital after contracting the infectiou, pos- 
sibly from a CaeiphiQy-type product made by a local firm, Dudcett 
and Co. Inspectors have warned the public not to eat the cheese, 
which is sold by the name “Wedmore”. — Diana BlamJres 


Ministers snub police chief 


A HIGH-PROFILE conference to be chaired by Grampian's 
controversial Chief Constable, Dr Ian Oliver, is being snubbed 
by two Scottish Office ministers. Neither Home affairs minis- 
ter Henry McLeish nor Secretary of State Donald Dewar will 
attend the International Association of Chief Police Officers’ 
Conference on European Policing in Aberdeen today. Dr Oliv- 
er was made to resign over his force’s handling of the murder 
in July of Scott Simpson, 9, by a convicted paedophile. 


Winning lottery numbers 


TWO tickets shared the National Lottery jackpot of £8,485,804 
last nighL The winning numbers were: 35, 40, 25, 2, 26, 9 and 
the bonus number 47. 


PAEDOPHILE chfld-kiUcr Sid- 
ney Cooke is living in fear as a 
result of public anger at his re- 
lease from prison, the police of- 
ficer who heads the team 
guarding him said yesterday. 

. Detective Superintendent 
David Edwards of Avon and 
Somerset Police said thai 
Cooke, 71. was well aware of the 
public's hatred of him. But Del 
Supt Edwards gave an assurance 
that the public would be pro- 
tected, and said he was prepared 
to act if Cooke ever decided to 
leave secure accommodation. 

“He certainly does not want 
to face the public. He is very 
well aware of the public reac- 
tion to him ... and is in some 
fear of that,” Det Supt Edwards 
told a BBC1 Panorama pro- 
gramme last nighL 

Cooke, who was released on 
6 April after serving nine years 
for the manslaughter of runaway 
Jason Swift, 14, is free to walk 
out of his secure accommodation 
. in the Avon and Somerset area 
at any time. But Mr Edwards 
said: “If Mr Cooke does walk out 
of the police station we will re- 
act accordingly ... In practice he 
has nowhere else to go.” 


But he also insisted efforts 
should he made in rehabilitate 
Gx>ke. "If a person serves their 
term of imprisonment then sure- 
ly it is incumbent on society to 
make every attempt to rehabil- 
itate this person ... and to absorb 
him into society." he said 

Then: was a near-riot in the 
Knowlc West area of Bristol and 
a series of protests in the Som- 
erset towns of Yeovil and Bridg- 
water after it emerged that 
Cooke was being kept in a po- 
lice station in tbe Avon and 
Somerset area. The protests 
followed similar scenes in east 
London after he was kept by po- 
lice in a secure building. 

Lavinia Tildcsluy, the moth- 
er of seven-year-old Mark 
Tildesley. who disappeared 
from a fairground in Woking- 
ham. Berkshire, in 1995, also ap- 
peared on the programme. She 
appealed to Cooke, who was 
named in court as heing in- 
volved in her sod's killing but 
was never charged, to tell her 
where the body's buried. 

She said: “It's a long time 
gone, but if he’d just tell us. we’d 
know, and wc can start living our 
life again." 


Maximum kit. Minimum prices. 
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Yet again, Dell are able to offer you seriously fast desktop solutions at 
ridiculous prices. Like the Dell Dimension XPS R350 for only £1.199 
(£1.444.08 inc Del & VAT). And the Dell Dimension XPS R400MT for an 
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Lifting the lid on 
the shady world 
of office politics 


By coracle, in search of a miracle: the vicar who’s paddling her protest to the G8 



By Benjamin Todd 

WHEN Alison Halford - a 
former assistant chief constable 
with Merseyside police - won 
a European court case over her 

telephone being tapped at work 
she shed light on a murky 
world of office espionage. Ms 
Halford’s £10.000 award for 
breach of privacy revealed a 
growing trend of work col- 
leagues bugging each other 
and even their bosses. 

Staff are increasingly using 
bugging devices to catch out 
employees making prejudicial 
and derogatory remarks and co- 
workers who bad mouth them 
in private, according to sur- 


veillance experts. Firms em- 
ployed to cany out office elec- 
tronic sweeps for covert 
listening equipment are finding 
a growing number of bugs 
planted by members of staff. 

Traditionally the devices 
have been used to flush out in- 
dustrial espionage or internal 
fraud, but office workers appear 
to be mereasing fy willin g to use 

covert surveillance to spy on 
each other. 

The specialist company. 
Communications and Surveil- 
lance Systems, carries out office 
“sweeps” for hidden bugs about 
once a week. 

Last month, CSS -a London 
based firm - found a bug on a 


4 UNDERCOVER COSTS 



Top secret: A UHF pen (£650), calculator (£595), and high 
UHF watch, a snip at £1 ,200 Photograph: Emma Boam 





UHF Telephone (£475): 

9 Fits into phone or socket. 
Size: 20 by 30 by 8mm 
Range: .1,000 metres 

400 UHF Room (£450): 
Sensitive and easy to hide. 
Size: 27 by 65 by 23mm 
Range: 1 ,000 metres 

UHF Credit Card (£650): 
Hidden behind a credit card 
calculator. Size 85 by 55 by 3mm 
Range: 1 ,000 metres 


Splitter UHF (£495): 

Built into a phone socket split- 
ter for crystal dear listening. 
Range: 700 metres 

UHF Adaptor (£650): 
Hidden in a standard working 
B Amp adaptor. Powered from 
the mams. 

Range: 700 metres 

Slimax Lighter Camera 
(£395): A camera housed in a 
pocket Tighter. 


telephone during an eight-hour 
sweep of an office. The com- 
pany feared its secrets had ei- 
ther been lost to competitors or 
that someone from inside the 
office was defrauding iL 

lb find out who had plant- 
ed die bug, a hidden video cam- 
era was pointed at the 
telephone. “Eventually, anoth- 
er member of staff appeared 
and removed the device from 
his colleague's phone,” said 
William Parsons of CSS. 

“Only afterwards, did we 
find out that he thought hk col- 
league had been gossiping 
about him and wanted to know 
what was being said.” 

Bugs cost between £200 to 
£500 and can be hidden almost 
anywhere in the office - in the 
telephone, the computer or 
even in the fax. The devices are 
usually electronic t ransmit ter 
that can be linked to a tape- 
recorder or computer. 

Paranoia is the most com- 
mon explanation, but people 
are also using devices to glean 
information about pay rises and 
whether they’re going to be pro- 
moted or fired. 

Surveillance equipment is 
also being used by employees to 
catch their bosses out. “One 
woman was suffering racial and 
sexual abase from her employ- 
ers,” explained Peter Hewitt of 
the Counter Spy Shop in Lon- 
don. “So she pot hidden tape 
recorders and bugs around her 
desk.” She was able to gather 
enough evidence to take her em- 
ployers to an industrial tribunal, 
bat they agreed to pay her in an 
out-of-court settlement 

In another case, a man with 
a drugs problem, placed a bug 
in his boss’ office in an attempt 
to make money through insid- 
er dealing to fund his habiL 



A VICAR sets out on an historic -and 
historical - voyage today to confront 
Bill Clinton, Tony Blair and other 
world leaders with evidence that West- 
ern economic policies are causing 
grinding Third World poverty, writes 
Christopher Mowbray. 

DrJeni Parsons (above) derided to 
make her protest at the G8 Summit by 
paddling her corade - for 27 miles 
along a canal built 200 years ago. 

Her journey starts in her Worces- 


ter parish with a Communion service 
on the canal bank and a Messing from 
the Bishop ofWbrcestei; the Right Rev 
Peter Selby. It will end on Saturday in 
Birmingham behind the International 
Convention Centre where the Summit 
is talcing place. 

In between. Dr Parsons will have 
been paddling the circular anrient- 
brjtish fishing vessel - made from 
cowhide and hazd -ata sedate one mfle 
per hour through 50 canal locks. For 


safety reasons, she is being given a tow 
through a three mile-long tunnel. 

“It is not easy paddling a corade and 
this seemed like a good way of draw- 
ing attention to the plight of people 
enslaved by international debt,” said 
Dr Parsons. 

“Also, the canal is the most direct 
route between my parish and the ICC 

"Many countries will never get out 
of debt by themselves because they are 
faring an impossible burden. They 


can hardly even service their loans let 
alone repay them.” 

During her journey, she is being 
given free board and lodging by local 
c hu r ch groups in return for talking 
about coracting which she first took np 
two years ago after reading about a 
craftsman who makes the vessels. On 
arrival, she will join a 35,000 strong hu- 
man riiam round the ICC being or- 
ganised by the Jubilee 2000 Coalition. 

Shamipg of the G8, page K> 


Diana trustees to discuss time-scale of fund 


THE 10 trustees of the Diana, 
Princess of Wales Memorial 
Fund are to hold a special 
strategy meeting which will 
consider how long the charity 
will last, it emerged yesterday. 

The “away day”, to be held 
at a secret location this month, 
will concentrate on policy issues 
relating to the fond. 

Trustees were at pains to in- 
sist yesterday that the arrange- 
ment was made long before 


Earl Spencer expressed con- 
cerns about the fond’s opera- 
tion at the end of last month. 
Nevertheless, the trustees have 
been under considerable pres- 
sure over some of the propos- 
als for fundraising using the 
princess’ nam e and particular- 
ly since the earl indicated that 
he did not feel the trust should 
continue indefinitely. 

One trustee, Vivienne Par- 
ry, said; “We always said that we 


wanted to have some time when 

we could go off and talk about 
various things. We have regular 
meetings, but we have had so 
much business to deal with that 
we have not had a chance to dis- 
cuss long-term issues. We could 
not arrange a date untD we had 
appointed a chief executive 
and when we had done that we 
sorted out this meeting.” 

Dr Andrew Puriris, an advi- 
sor to the Archbishop of Can- 


terbury, was appointed the 
fund’s chief executive last month. 

Ms Parry said that the 
trustees would be discussing 
how long the fund should last, 
what they thought about com- 
mercial deals, and other policy 
issues. The fund’s regular board 
meeting would take place as 
planned today, rite added. 

Earl Spencer bas made no 
secret of his unhappiness at 
some of the fund-raising activ- 


ities that the trustees have ap- 
proved, such as promoting lot- 
tery scratchcards and allowing 
Diana’s signature to be used on 
tubs of margarmen. 

Paul Burrell, the princess’ 
former butler, is the fund’s 
fund-raising manager. Lady 
Sarah McCorquodale, Diana’s 
sister, is the fund's president 
and the princess’s former fi- 
nancial advisor, Michael Gib- 
bons, is treasurer. 
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Paramilitaries step up 
nimichm^rit attacks 
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XT WAS John Browne's age, 79, 
that made his kneecapping by 
the ERA so shocking even in 

Northern Irdand,whCTe people 

have become used to punish- 
ment shootings and beatings by 

the paramilitaries. He was the 
oldest person in the Province to 
receive this form of rough jus- 
tice, but certainly not the last 
The main terrorist groups 
may have held the ceasefire in 
the war against the state and 
each other, but they have not 
laid down their arms when it 
comes ta meting out punish- 
ment. Last week, two men were 
shot on the same night, one by 
loyalists, the other by republi- 
cans. Just days before, a man 
was left critically 01 in hospital 
after the loyalists blasted him 

in the legs with a shotgun. 

So far this year, there have 
been 34 such shootings. The 
Royal Ulster Constabulary say 
21 were by republicans and 


booing tf 79-year-old will 

last, reports Kim Sengupta in Belfast 


the rest by loyalists. The re^ve 

alsobeen 41 beatings, 25 by loy- 
alists and 16 by republicans. 
These assaults, often made 

with baseball bats or crowbars, 

can leave victims crippled with 
compound fractures, andean, 
on occasions, be more difficult 
for doctors to repair than 

“dean” single shot wounds. 

The signing of the Good Fri- 
day agreement did not lead to 

a cessation of these attacks — 1 1 

shootings have taken place 
since then. Previous ceasefires 
had also led to escalation of 
such actions - the 1994 one was 
followed by a fivefold increase 
in five years. 

The paramili taries say that 

’ .1 _ ■ inriHT ftllt Tptrihution 


local commander, and ran ^ 


local commander, anu — - 


Starting up a small business? 


It's not just 


NatWest 


business customers who sqij we 


understand 


the needs of small 


business. 


No wonder NatWest is the most popular 
bonk for small businesses, just take a look ot 
the great package we offer. 

Free Business Start-Up Guide and Planner 
disk to help you set up on your own. 

Free Banking for up to IS months. 

And if you open a Small Business Account 
before Mau 30th 1993, 'there's even more. 

Free 'Year 2000 Computer Problem' guide. 


BANK THAT UNDERSTANDS THi 
NEEDS OF SMALL BUSINESS. 
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Free 'Teleff iciencu Service" which can save 
you up to 30% on your business phone colls. 

Free personal telephone number so that 
customers con contact you anywhere, anytime. 

Plus Start-Up Loans of up to £25,000, 
with interest rotes from onlu^^^^PtPR - 

So. if you want to get off best possible 
start, talk to the Small BusinS^Wviser in your 
high street branch or coll 0800 777 888 today. 


A NatWest 

More than just a bank 


there »« beatin^hooc^, 

knees and ankles and the 50-3U 
^^thetaxgetisshotmthe 

base of the spine 

Drug dealers nsk shootings 
because the paramffitariespT^ 
fcr to cortrf tta tnffidmg 


wo operations to remo«t^. 

M sr£*.s>2r : 

^tocaBforttefctown® 
door. Every time * *2? 

hit in the face ox head. I 

down that they were searduftg 

going to be shot They leftme. 
to die- 1 was sure I sm- 
to die. I had atttriWe itme. 

breathing.Had;tbeenf^ : . 

other 10 or 20 minutes, 
not have been here. - ■ 

Robert, a 22-year-oldi flnef. 

who was shot by republOT 

. paramilitaries two yw»s agV 

, considera hiraseU^ He- 


themselves, and because «« 
not want their pool ofr^nn^ 
the workmg-dass youths^o^; 
taminated. The wgnantegnmp 
Direct Action Against Drugs is 
seen by the police as nothing 
more than an IRA front. 

There are also attacks for a 
variety of other offences, from 
joy riding to sexual abuse. Mr 
Browne, for example, was shot 

in the mistaken belief that be was 

a child molester. His attackers 

had gone to the wrong flat 

The Royal Victoria Hospi- 
tal in Belfast deals with the bulk 

of the punishment attacks m the 
city and Dr Brian McNicholl is 
acknowledged expert in re- 
ring the damage- He said: “A 
handgun injury is like a large 
drill going through- 1 * damages 
things in the track of the bul- 
let as it goes through- A shot- 
gun has a lot more power 

behind it, and it can also spread 

out widely so that you get a 
much wider crack of damage. 
It’s almost like having a truck 

run over the leg." ■ 

Mr Browne has undergone 


said: i uy/ ^ IT 

knee with a pistollcanw* . ; 
although I don’t thmk TUbc . - 
able to do much running-^ , ] 

longer.Thewarstthingv^.^ . 

fear, when they came and got ; . ... j 

me I didn’t know whether I was gfc 
going to be a goner or jag g**' V : -'C- > 

fbSing. 1 actually wet rayatt .. • r 

A group of community 7. 
workers m the SbanWD^«» ' ; > ; ; 

havecomeupwithapianto^p 7. 

the punishment attack s;; D ie 7 . • •• 

paramilitaries have sbwra * : 
Warded interest- Tom Wmston, , . : ;. j 
one of the organisers,^* 

“The community wants justice . | 

and to a certain extent, instant • -*: i 
justice, and there is a feehng the , 
poflee can’t give them that- ‘ 

“If they come to our door • . | 
we’ll come up with a pro- ' T V.,. 


gramme p**-— - — - — • - - •, 

shootings out of the equation. , .^. .; ; 

The programme will consist <» ' -T.M 

a pay-back to the community, • - ■ 
clearing gardens for pensioners, - 
or cleaning graffiti from the 
walls, rather than someone be- , ■ ‘ . y j 

ing taken up an alley and being. '.‘77i 

shot or beaten.” '7-N 




Adams urges 
unity over 
Assembly 


By Alan Murdoch 

m Dublin 


Notional Westminster 
months free bonWnq b ovalobte rf 


m 




SINN FEIN closed its soul- to 
gf ^rrhing over the Good Friday ti 

Agreement last night when its P 

special ard fheis (conference) n 
voted overwhelmingly in favour fi 
of entering a Northern Ireland S 
Assembly. d 

Sinn Fein president Gerry n 
Adams welcomed the result, C 
saying the party would “go into * 
the next phase of our struggle ft 
armed ottiy with whatever man- e 
date we receive, armed only c 
with our. political ideas." 1 

Outside the hall, hardline re- s 
publican dissidents were past- 1 
ing up posters proclaiming 
“Adams and McGuinness - s 
Wanted for treachery," de- 1 
pouncing the party's latest com- i 
promise. But withiD the • 
confines of the Royal Dublin ; 
Society’s conference halls, the ; 
only fundamentalists visible 
were those attending the Reli- 
gious Congress of the Holy 
Spirit next door. 

Mr Adams earlier succeed- 
ed in urging those with reser- 
vations about a Northern 
Ireland Assembly and changes 
to the Irish Constitution’s daim 
over the north to give the Lead- 
ership support and maintain 
unity, while retaining their right 
to vote No on May 22. “We 
have advanced our struggle 
here today. What you do in the 
polling booth is your own busi- 
ness,” he said. 

Executive member Martin 
McGuinness delivered a point- 
ed address saying Unionists 
faced bigger problems than 
Sinn Fein, “because Unionism 
as a dominant force in North- 
ern Ireland is finished.” 

He added: “There is no 
Unionist veto in the S inn Fein 
Constitution and that is what we 
adhere to.” The party’s voters 
wanted it in the Assembly 
“moving forward to a new fu- 
ture where there is justice anH 
human rights to push their 
agenda for them," he said. 

Key Sinn Fein strategists 
argued that no core principles 
would be surrendered. 

Publicity Director Rita 
O’Hehir said: “The strategy is 
the constant. But new tactics 
have always to be brought into 
play. A United Ireland is not an 
item on a wish-list. It is a real 
and achievable goal." 


The executive was dearly, . 
appealing to the hearts as well 

as the mindsof delegate* dmg- ,7 
ing them up with a series of emo- -y 

tional welcomes for freed . .-.r 

prisoners and others on tempo-- - ■ e-'> 

rary release for the weekend con- A 7 

ference held at the Royal Dublin v 

Sodety. The hall erupted in .; M 
thunderous applause as the four L--A 
members of iheBakambe Street: 77 T 
Gang, returned to Ireland last , ' YU, 
week to oomplete their sen- ; J : 
tences, arrived in the halL Oth- . 
er prisoners induded the_ 773 
officer-in-command of IRA in- 
mates in the Maze, Padraig Wfl.- . 
son, and women prisoners from 
Magbabeny Prison near Deny. .-77 
Wilson said unity and cohe- . 77 
sion were the paramount 
considerations. Former gun- T-f- 
runner and Northern Ireland 'A ; 


A LONG-TERM cash invest- 
ment of more than £100m in.the 
future of Northern Ireland w31 
be announced by the Chancd- 
Ioe, Gordon Brown, and the - 
Secretaiy of State for Northern 
Ireland, Mo Mowlam, when Mr 
Brown visits Belfast tomorrow; 
writes Anthony Bevins. 

Mr Brown said on BB43TS 


were seeking to “buiid prosper-, 
ity through peace and buBd 
peace through prosperity*. 


talks negotiator Martin Ferris ...7 
urged participation in the. A. 
Northern Ireland Assembly.^^-; 

“We have to seize the initiative . 
and exploit the potential of tins 
documenL” (The Good Friday ' ; . 
agreement). _ 

Veteran Deny Repub Licaa <’*jk 
Martin Meehan said that' the * 
proposed changes in the Irish, 
constitution should not pre^ 
dominate in longer term cal- • - -L 
culatious. “Articles 2 and 3 (of, . ‘. r *: 
the Irish Constitution) didn’t 
mean any thing to us in Bombay ; 
Street when we were g^tti^g 
burned out in 1969.” ■ ’ jv, • '7 

But Cork delegate Dqin; . • 

O’Leary said the issue cca^ ' . 
fronting delegates was Ta shfr . ? 
pie matter df democracy., ttjfc;. _ 
saying a min ority who haye-ar • • - 
majority intwo of the 32’ (xwtf 
ties have a veto on what h^; 
pens on this Ireland. ; ... T j . 

“To saynos cota stepbar^ . .. 
wards. We can go -back and • 

re negotiate^ but wfe riioold 

united." • . - • L \ 
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No dignity in death for trekker who tripped too far 



STEPHEN GOODWIN 


Everest Diary 

BaseCamp 
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G RISLY goings-on at Gorak 
Shep, the huddle of dingy 
lodges that passes as the 
last outpost of civilisation before 


; •*-< 




Por all its mean appearance, 
three low lodges just above the 
sandy pan of a dried-up gUrfrl lake, 
C3orak Shep is the goal of thousands 
of trekkers who take the Everest 
txafl. Above it rises Kala Pattar, a 
hfll with all the aesthetic mountain 
beauty of a slag heap but one which 
affords fine views of Everest and its 
neighbour Nutpse and Changtse. 

But too often Gorak Shep, if not 
Kala Pattar, proves a stage too far 
for poorly acclimatised trekkers 
and there are deaths. It has just been 
“Golden Week” in Japan when 




various public holidays are rolled to- 
gether to give a spring holiday. We 
saw several crocodiles of Japanese 
trekkers down the valley and the 
likelihood is if the trip was being 
squeezed into an extended week or 
fortnight, they would not have time 
to acclimatise properly. 

The circumstances of the death 
of the Japanese trekker in Gorak 
Shep have taken some unravel- 
ling. Gossip around Base Camp, 
where teams are idling away day af- 


ter day waiting for better weather, 

■ produced several different versions 
of the story. ~ , 

The most reliable version is that 
he was 53, had a heart pacemaker, 
and died in his sleep, in a lodge bed 
His two . distraught companions . 
burnt incense according to their 
Buddhist custom and tried to 
arrange to have his body heli- 
coptered out Unsuccessful in this, 
they were then confronted with a 
delicate problem. How to get a body 



-i. 






stiff with rigor m ort i s out of the 
Khumbu arid home to Japan? 

' .* There areno roads here. It is a 
good two days’ walk on a rough 
track to Namche, where there is an 
airstripvand another two days to the 
regular strip at Lukia. Tb get to the 
roarihead at Jiri takes a week. Arid 
the only means of transport is 
ptirteroryak. 

’ - Porters cany everything and 
anything in a tapering wicker bas^ 
ket, supported by a string thong 


. across the forehead. But how to get 
the body in the basket? The be- 
reaved trekkers realised they were 
goingto somehow have to fold their 
dead companion id two but quailed 
at the brutal task. Apparently their', 
dilemma was solved by an un- 
squeamish Canadian who, so the 
story goes, broke the corpse's q>me, 
This is not an easy scenario to 
imagine. It cannot be a simple 
business to snap a spine. But one 
way or another the deed was cer- 


tainly done and the body folded up. 
1 have spoken tb an eyewitness here 
at Base Camp who saw the porter 
setting off from Gorak Shep -a pair 

of legs and a head protruding from 
the top of his basket. 

We had hoped not to see Gorak 
Shep again until we walked out from 
Everest after our summit bid, suc- 
cessful or otherwise. But the weath- 
er is not doing us any favours and 
I, at least, will soon be thinking of 
taking another hike down the val- 


J loumeyfc end; Gorak Shep, goal 
for thousands of Himalayan 
trekkers Photograph: Simon Lowe 

ley just to pass the time and stop my 
muscles wasting away altogether. 

With the jet stream more or less 
. overhead, winds of op to-.100mph 
• areblastiog the top ciffihe mountain, 
creating impressive doud plumes. 
There seems little prospect for im- 
provement over the next five or six 
' days and already one team has de- 
cided to go down the valley again 
*n trill t j jpy! in more comfortable SUT- 
roundings. 

Perhaps we have been pre- 
sumptuous. A place on an Everest 
permit does not guarantee you a 
shot at the summit. 

A year ago, in the pre-monsoon 
sgpym, an Indonesian team sum- 
mited on 30 April, but no one else 
'got there. until 23 May and a last 
group on 30 May. 

Everest has remained inviolate 
since. In the post-monsoon climb- 
ing season (last autumn) bad 
weather prevented anyone getting 
up the mountain — however many 
thousands of dollars they bad paid 
for the trip. ■ 


Problem 
pupils face 
tougher 
sanctions 


fn ^^r 55011 ^ Many schools have already 

success^ adopted comput- 
erised registers, with some is- 
THE Government has launched suing children with swipe cards 
a crackdown on problem pupils, to log them into every lesson 
promising to cut both expulsions and keep track of those who 
and the time lost to truancy by turn up for registration but 
a third in three years. take the rest of the day oft 

Tony Blair yesterday The social exclusion unit is 
promised new powers for police also expected to back extra 
and the courts to take action powers for police to take truants 
against truants and their par- back to school if they’re spot- 
ents, and backed a series of ted. At present, police can 
technological measures to make intervene only if children corn- 


sure children attend class. 

Mr Blair outlined his pro- 
posals in advance of today’s 


mit an offence. 

Ministers are expected to 
amend the Crime and Disorder 


publication of the first report by Bin to hold parents responsible 


the Government's social exclu- 
sion unit, which is tackling 
problems in schools as the first 
stage of a wide-ranging review 
of social difficulties. 

Both truancy and expulsions 
have increased sharply in recent 


for truants in extreme cases. The 
bill already allows courts to 
impose sanctions, including 
lessons in parenting, on the par- 
ents of offenders. 

But the report is expected to 
indude incentives for schools 


years. Estimates suggest around- such as “dowries” for schools 
one million children play truant that take on expelled children 




J w* 
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each year. Another 100,000 are and action to make classes 
suspended from school and more relevant to disillusioned 

children. 

The measures could include 
work-related study for some 14- 
year-olds, which may involve 
sending them into colleges or 
companies rather than schools. 

Nigel de Gruchy, general 
secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Schoolmasters 
Union of .Women Tbachers, 
warned that targets to reduce 
truancy could amply “dump the 
problem back info the class- 
room and make tilings worse for 
the other kids. 

“It’s dl very weD for the po- 
lice to pick truants up, but 
‘It’s all Very well what are we going to do with 
.. .. . them back at school? This is 

police picking up really a social problem and we 

truants, but what 

are we going to ^ rfncation 

do With them chairman of the Local Gow- 

eminent Association, warned 
back at school?’ * MrBlair’s strategy would rase 

practical problems. Hie said: 
Nigel de Gruchy “Both exclusions and truancy 

are endemic -problems which 

need to be tackled- But what 
13,000 are expelled. you can’t do is have national 

J.* Writing in a Sunday news- edicts which reduce exclusions 
paper, Mr Blair said truancy for and truancy. It has to be done 
many ’“is the first step down the by a Jot of work on the ground 
pathway into poverty, crime and teachers have to be free to 
and despair’'. chase these things up.” 

The 21 recommendations ■Service in the Aimed Forces 
in today’s report are expected would be one of the alternatives 
to adopt a carrot and stick offered to young unemployed 
approach to encourage young- people on the New Deal wa- 
sters to attend school, while fare-to-woricprogramme, Gov- 
impoang sanctions on peisistent ermnentscnirces said yesterday, 
offenders and their parents. . But there was no question of 

; Mr Blair ? s targets, however, ; a backdoor return to National 
will betough to deliver. Expul- service, 
sions have been rising for a Under the New Deal; under' 

decade and teachers have been 25 youngsteis out of work for 
quick tocondemn what they say .more than six months are of- 
are increasing incidents of dis- fered four options: a job, tram- 

niptive and violent behaviour, ing, work on an environmental 
The most innovative pro- task force, or a job with tram- 


‘It’s all very well 
police picking up 
truants, but what 
are we going to 
do with them 
back at school?’ • 

Nigd de Gruchy 


13,000 are expelled. 

Jl ' Writ ing in a Sunday news- 
paper, Mr Blair said truancy for 
man y** is the first step down the 

pathway into poverty, mime 
and despair?. 

The 21 recommendations 
in today’s report are expected 
to adopt a carrot and .stick 
approach to encourage young- 
sters to attend school, while 


posals backed by Mr Blair yes- 
tOT-rfav mrhttfe nrfendiffiE the use 


of truants to alert them if their 
children foiled to turn up. 


ing. While a job in the Armed 
Fbrces could be offered to suit- 
able candidates, refusal would 
cstiy lead to a foss of part of ben- 
efit if all other options were 
yarned, too. 
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Confident Israel snubs Clinton peace summit 


By Patrick Cockbum 

in Jerusalem 


ISRAEL has finally rejected 
President Clinton's offer of a 
summit in Washington today, 
apparently confident that it can 
withstand any pressure from the 
United States for a limited 
withdrawal from the West 
Bank. David Bar-HLan, aide to 
Benjamin Netanyahu, the Israeli 
prime minister, said a summit 


^ P t^^^£ ep0 ^ Ieun " pa3xd 10 acce P t ^at.”Mr Ross to arrive by 11 May, butthen it 
™ -n? U Ticj later “There are differ- was hinted that be could come 

The i US demanded that the . ences that remain. The differ- later. American terms were 
Israeli leader accept its plan for ences are not large, but they.do saidtobeundscussable^butMr 
a 13-1 percent withdrawal from remain.” Netanyahu successfully insisted 

the West Bank asa condition for It is not clear how far Pres- that Mr Ross would have to 
attending today’s summit Mr idem Clinton will dare to go in come to Israel to discuss them. 
Netanyahu told Dennis Ross, confronting Israel. The ultima- -The Israeli Prime Minister 
the US peace envoy: “You are turn issued in London by may yet fly to the US this week 
putting me in an impassible sit- Madeleine Albright, the Sec- — but not to go to the White 
uation. You want to depict me retary of State, last week was House. Instead, he is expected 
as the one who is thwarting the progressively watered down, to address the American Israel 
peace effort and Tm not pre- 1 First Mr Netanyahu was asked Public Affairs Committee 


(Aipac), the powerful Jewish the daily 'WzdkjtAharanot, not- 
lobby group. The White House ed that Mr dint on has once 
will see it asaseriouschaOeage again been weakened by the 
if Mr Netanyahu tries to activate Monica Lewinsky scandal while 
the American Jewish c omma - Vice President A1 Gore “is up 
nity against Wishington’s pro- to his neck with money donat- 
posals for a withdrawal from the ed by Jews, which is supposed 
West Bank. to finance his election cam- 

Mr Netanyahu has good tea- paign". Aipac last month got 81 
son to believe he can . with- Senators to sign a letter to the 
stand any pressure President President urging him not to put 
Clinton may apply. Nahum pressure on Israel. 

Barnea, an feaeli columnist on There is not much Yasser 


afat, the Palestinian leader, 
i now do, except doggedly 
rsue his strategy of trying to 

rease the diplomatic pressure 

Israel from the US, Europe 
d the- Arab world. Nabu 
ourdeineh, an aide of Mr 
wild if nothing was 


ahat- 

migtn gwe pm . 

ibi for breaking off talk* . 

The Israeli Prime Minster is 
under pressure frofo -the ex- 
treme wing of his ngfrwraig 
government hot to give npeny 
nf the West Bank- Israeli voters 
also oppose the US proposal 
by a smaU majority. Accenting 
to opinion polls, Mr Netanyahu 



Pulling power: A Chinese strongman, Li Jianhua, pulling a van carrying eight children with a rope dipped to his ear, during a performance in the 
north-eastern town of Wu Qiao. Mr Li practises the martial art of qigong, which concentrates strength in certain parts of the body Photograph: AFP 


Hungary’s right plays nationalist card in election 

HUNGARIANS went to the polls yes- Viktor Orban, leader of the. Young agricultural use. If either promise was bership. But the election campaign, the 
ierday in an election pitting a farmer stu- Democrats, and his colleagues once prid- acted on it could shake foreign in- third since the collapse of Co mm u n i s m 
dent radical turned populist-right winger ed themselves on their refusal to deploy vestors’ confidence in Hungary. Pre- in 1989, has been marred by violence, 
against the incumbent Socialist prime' the language of nationalist populism but venting 'foreigners from buying Bombs have exploded outside the homes 
minister, -Gyula Horn. Both their par- . have since lurched to the rigfrLHe has agricultural land would also delay Hun- of two right-wing politic ians . The spate 
ties were neck and neck in the opinion, threatened to halt the final stages of elec- gary^ entry into the EU. of bombing has even triggered nostalgia 

polls at around 33 per cent each, writes tricity privatisation and reverse a Bill a]- Hungary is one of central Europe’s among the elderiy for the comparative 
Adam LeBor. lowing foreigners to buy land zoned for front-runners for EU and Nalo mem- stability of the Communist regime. 


Rugby tours saved 


as Luyt surrenders 


By Mary Braid 

in Johannesburg 


SOUTH AFRICAN rugby will 
today ask the National Sports 
Council to call off its plans to 
disrupt tours by Wiles and Ire- 
land after the country's con- 
troverisal white rugby supremo 
Louis Luyt agreed to resign. 

Mr LuyL rugby’s autocratic 
Mr Big. bowed to pressure to 
quit as president of the South 
African Rugby Football Union 
(Sarfu) yesterday. He told the 
Afrikaans newspaper Rapport 
that he intended to go, and his 
formal resignation is expected 
today. 

Mr Luyt, who led white 
South Africans' favourite game 
into a bitter racially charged 
confrontation with President 
Nelson Mandela's government, 
told Rapport he felt betrayed 
“My people folded. I can’t trust 
them any more.” 

But his many detractors said 
his departure was the best thing 
to have happened to South 
African rugby since its tri- 
umphant return from interna- 
tional isolation in the 1995 
Worid Cup. Hopes are now high 
that the divisions which led the 
Sarfu executive splitting along 
racial lines last week will dis- 
appear from the game. 

Mr Luyt was charged with 
presiding over a game that had 
been marred by racism and 
mismanagement His refusal 
to allow an independent inquiry 


into the allegations led to Pres- 
ident Mandela becoming the 
first South African president to 
defend a political decision in 
court- 

Although the court ruled 
that the government had no 
right to investigate Sarfu, the 
“h umili ation’ 1 of Mr Mandela 
was the beginning of the end for 
Mr Luyt, The row had jeopar- 
dised rugby, and lucrative com- 
petitions, at home and abroad. 

The Sports Minister Steve 



can’t trust them any more* 

Tshwete said yesterday that he 
believed the Irish and Welsh 
games would now go ahead. But 
the National Sports Council 
(NSC) said it would wait until 
it met a Sarfu delegation today 
before deciding what to do 
about plans to ask the Irish and 
Welsh teams to stay away. 

The threat to the multi-mil- 


lion dollar TH-Nstrocs "Ifest be- 
tween the Springboks, Aus- 1 ; : 

tralia and New Zealand this ~ " , - 
summer has now almost cct- ' /r 7 ^ 
tainly been removed. 

However, it remains to be ^v; ( 

seen if the departure of bfrlujrt * 

will be enough to satisfy the - 
Sports Council, which has called ■ -^.j 

for the resignation of the entire ' ^ 
executive of Sarfu. f 

For years, whatever Mr Luyt • ■’> ■ •.■ 

said in rugby went When de- y 

mands for his reagnation were " 

considered by Sarfu’s executive " ' - 
on Thursday, 6 of the 14 pnwin-; ' ' r ~' 

dal rugby unions still backed . • Ji 

him It may be that the Sports \ .. 7. - 
Council wants the heads of • ^ 

more members Who are thought • - -j : j 
to hankeT after the old order. . .* j 
The four black executive ;' : ; 

members of Sarfu resigned feist . 
week in protest at Mr Luyt's re- j 

fasal to go. Tlvier supported ^ : 7.) 

terday described some of Mr.' 


Luyt’s supporters as arrogant 
and reactionary and said that if '. 7 • ; ? 
they were allowed to keep their :..-i 

jobs it would be a betrayal of foe , ; r 

four men who had quiL The fu- - > j 

ture of Rian Oberholzer, the 7.-77 


Sarfu chief executive, isafeo in f 
doubt. 


While the government has • .*, . 
undoubtedly worked behind ^ 
the scenes to topple Mr Luyt, j. i f{ : ; 7 
Mr Mandela was generous with V" 5 . 
his tributes in public yesterday. "V ; j 

He said it was a pity that Mr ' 7'] 
Luyfis early contribution to the . . V; 
transformation of the game 7; 
had been overshadowed. . 



• • . . * . 1 

Whiff of cocaine scandal haunts 
mayor who cleaned up Big Easy 


ANOTHER evening and an- 
other gawdy, giddy parade 
threaded its way down Bourbon 
Street in the New Orleans 
French Quarter. There were 
dancers in yellow jumpsuits 
and outrageous hats, a brass 
band and, leading the whole 
commotion, a young black gen- 
tleman with a neat penal mous- 
tache and a mighty smile. 

It is two months since voters 
in New Orleans re-elected Marc 
Modal by a landslide to a sec- 
ond four-year term as mayor 
and Last week, at just 40, he was 
on his way to his swearing-in 
ceremony. 

Few politicians in the Unit- 
ed States can daim to be sitting 
as comfortably as Mr Mortal, 
whose father “Dutch” Mortal 
became the city’s first black 
mayor 20 years ago. In Febru- 
ary he won 78 per cent of the 
vote, largely because over four 
years he has presided over the 
transformation of New Orleans 
from a city demoralised by de- 
cay and horrifying crime to one 
of regained pride and even 
prosperity. 

While he has been helped by 
external circumstance — eco- 
nomic growth and foiling crime 
rates have boosted countless US 
cities - Mr Mortal’s success has 
attracted attention even in Lon- 
don , as it prepares to elect a 
mayor of its own. On a visit to 
Britain last month, Mr Mortal 
attended Prime Minister’s 
Question Time and toured Ibw- 
er Hamlets. He was there to 
I earn but also to share bis 
knowledge on urban policy. 

This being being the Big 
Easy, however, with its reputa- 
tion for free-wheeling morals 
and carnal appetites, the whiff 
of scandal is never absent. Four 
years after seemingly beating 
back allegations that he once 
checked into a hospital suffer- 
ing from a cocaine overdose, Mr 
Mortal finds himself confront- 
ed with the issue all over again. 

For that he has Kevin Smith 
to thank. Mr Smith, a long-time 
friend, was arrested recently and 
charged with buying cocaine on 



uavia usoorne on ine iNew uneans 
success story marred by drug claims 


a street comer. Mr Mortal was 
forced into swift action. He 
fired his friend. Ttoo days Later, 
he announced be and all 250 of 
foe city officiate wbo are his po- 
litical appointees are to under- 
go mandatory drugs tests. He 
has promised the tests will be 

finished by foe end of this week 

and that foe results will be 
made public. 

The Mayor insists there is no 
connection between the Smith 
incident and his decision to or- 
der foe drugs screenings. Oblig- 
atory tests for all civil servants 
as well as welfare recipients is 
already foe law on foe state lev- 
el. But some observers suspect 
Mr Mortal is acting to protect 
himself, and his aspirations for 
future office beyond New Or- 
leans, from further damage 
from foe cocaine allegations. ' 

“When one of your top peo- 
ple gets busted, you have no 
choice but to get rid of him and 
take action,” commented Jim 
Carvin, a New Orleans political 
consultant who worked for Mr 
Mortal on both his campaigns. 
He noted, however, that not 
everyone was taking foe drugs 
testing and the mid-May dead- 
line overly seriously: “He has 
certainly given them long 
enough to get it out of their sys- 
tems". 

As be did four years ago. Mr 
Mortal furiously denies the al- 
leged hospital visit ever took 
place. “It was all absolutely 
phoney," he told The Indepen- 
dent. “It came up as an an or- 
chestrated effort to try to 
assassinate my character". He 
says his experience, shows how 
personal invective has hi-jacked 
foe political process in Ameri- 
ca. He likens it to the sexual al- 
legations thrown at President 
Bill Clinton. ,l We live in <m era 
where too much of politics is 
personal - personal attacks, 
family attacks, personal rela- 
tionships, sexual relationships 



Mayor MoriaJ: Might give 
London ago 

marriages," he said. The result 
is people are afraid to enter pol- 
itics. 

“Nowadays, when someone 
decides to run, they’re going to 
get asked all these questions 
when they go for interview by 
foeir party people: ‘Now, have 
you ever committed adultery, 
have you ever had extra-mari- 


ever steal? 1 ” 

But Mr Mortal may be liv- 
ing proof of foe fact that how- 
ever poisonous the attacks, 
voters win be unimpressed if the 
politician does a decent job. 
And the job done by Mr Mor- 
ial has bee a decent He and the 
police chief he imported from 
Washington, Richard Penning- 
ton, have tamed a crime epi- 
demic which, after the murders 
of two Britons, was beginning 
to keep tourists away. While 
there were 425 killings here in 
1994, almost one homicide per " 
1,000 people in the city, the fig-' 
ure was down to 266 last year. 

Now Mr Moriai has four 1 
years more. The law forbids him 
from running for a third term/ 
He jokes about serving as foe 
future mayor of London. “Yon 
know, after the Prime Minster, 
that person will be the most 
powerful person in your conn- ; 
try. So if the budget is good and 7 
if they show me a nice building . 

for the Mayor to five in, ITlthmk • 
about it I'm sure Td get nice 
support from foe Queen”. 
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Italy mourns the 118 victims of mudslides at a mass funeral in sports stadium 



A woman being restrained yesterday at the cof- 
fin of one of the 118 victims of last week’s mud-i 
slides in southern Italy. Ninety-five coffins were 


laid out at Samo"s sports-ground, where the Prone 
Minister Romano Prodi and President Oscar Lui- 
gi ScaJWaro joined the mourners. People fainted 


in the crowds and were carried away by emer- 
gency workers who spent last week pulling bod- 
ies from the debris Photograph: Mario Laporta 


Filipinos look for 
ray of hope 
in a violent poll 


By Stephen Vines 

in Manila 


ONE OF Asa's most open and 
free elections is taking place to- 
day as Filipinos go to the polls 
to elect a president, legislators 
and local officials. And it must 
be the only election in the 
world that has a cigarette com- 
pany sponsoring the effort to 
keep h clean. 

In most countries the word 
clean is not usually associated 
with smoking but here in the. 
Philippines, Hope, “the luxury 
cigarette” is also sponsoring 
Project Hope - which stands for 
Honest, Orderly and Peaceful 
Elections. 

Given the chequered histo- 
ry of Philippines elections, Hope 
has a big job on its hands. The 
banks are already reporting an 
acute shortage of 50 peso (£1) 
and 100 peso banknotes, which 
happen to be the denominations 
most commonly used to pay for 
votes. Reports have also start- 
ed to flow in about pre-written 
ballot papers. - 

The election death toll is ris- 
ing. with more than 30 people 
killed in election-related vio- 
lence so far. An example of bow 


blas£ the country's media isto- 
wards such deaths concerned an 
unidentified man who joined a 
crowd at the final rally for the 
presidential candidate Alfredo 
i-fm - a strong supporter of cap- 
ital punishment At the rally he 
climbed a tree, lowered a rope 
and then hung himself. “This in- 
cident”, reported The Philippine 
Star newspaper, “was not 
enough to disrupt the political 
meeting.” 

The victor in the presiden- 
tial race wiD probably be the cur- 
rent Vice-President Joseph 
“Erap" Estrada. This candi- 
date a former movie idol, has 
little to say about bis policies but 
is immensely popular among the 
poor who make up most of the 
population. Yesterday, he pre- 
dicted that be would get one- 
third of the vote, which may be 
enough as Fidel Ramos won the 
presidential poll six years ago 
with only 24 per cenL 

Mr Estrada's main rival 
among the 10 other candidates 
is Jose de Venecia, an old-fash- 
ioned machine politician who has 
been backed by President 
Ramos. At the weekend, Mr de 
Venecia was predicting “the 
biggest upset in Philippine po- 


litical hfetoty". Few share his con- 
fidence. Black propaganda is 
also rife. One mass circulation 
tabloid newspaper splashed on 
the news yesterday that Mr 
Estrada had bad a stroke and was 
recommending his supporters 
to back Mr Lim. A tired but ro- 
bust Mr Estrada appeared before 
the. press to rebut the report. 

In races for the senate and 
congress the Philippines is see- 
ing a triumphal return of the old 
political clans who traditional- 
ly controlled fiefdoms around 
the country. The Marcos clan 
has a stronghold in the province 
of Docos Norte that has not been 
weakened much in spite of the 
fall from power of the autocratic 
Ferdinand Marcos in 1986. His 
widow, Imelda, who has cut an 
increasingly absurd figure, has 
finally withdrawn from the pres- 
idential race and given her 
backing to Mr Estrada. 

The rumours are that she is 
hoping for a presidential pardon 
following her conviction on a 
number of embezzlement 
charges. The late president’s son 
Bong Bong and daughter Imec 
arc still in the race for the gov- 
ernorship of the province and 
a congressional seal. 


Pakistan’s Christians 
rally to rebellion 


By Marcus Tanner 

THE FUNERAL of the Pak- 
istani bishop who killed himself 
in protest against the death 
sentence imposed on a fellow 
Christian yesterday turned into 
a rally against the country's 
harsh blasphemy laws. 

And in a sign of how the 
affair has dangerously escalated 
religious tensions in the over- 
whelmingly Muslim country, a 
furious mob of several hundred 
militant Muslims went on the 
rampage in a Christian village 
near where the funeral cere- 
mony was taking place, setting 
. bouses on fire and terrorising 
residents. 

Bishop John Joseph's funeral 
in faisalabad cathedral drew a 
crowd of thousands, despite 
repeated dashes around the 
building between Christian 
mourners the police on Friday 
that ended in the police firing 
shots and several mourners 
suffering bullet wounds. 


During the sendee,' which 
took place under a heavy police 
guard, clerics shouted praise for 
the bishop. They repeated his 
demand for Pakistan to repeal 
the harsh religious laws which 
resulted in a young Catholic. 
Ayub Masih, being sentenced to 
death for allegedly praising the 
writer Salman Rushdie. 

“Bishop John Jospeh has laid 
down his life for a cause,” Fr 
Pervais Emmanuel told the 
crowd. “He wanted [Legal 
code] 295c to be abolished.” 

• “The blood of Bishop 
Joseph will pave the way for a 
revolution,” read one of the 
banners held up by the crowd. 

Masih is still in jail, pending 
an appeal. But the bishop, act- 
ing on earlier threats to make 
a dramatic gesture, shot himself 
dead last week in the building 
where Masih was sentenced. 

Unintentionally, the bish- 
op’s self-sacrifice may only have 
heightened tension between 
Muslims and the small Christ- 


ian and Hindu minorities, mak- 
ing the repeal of the blasphemy 
law less likely than ever. 

Yesterday, the minister for 
Religious Affairs, Raja Zaraful 
Haq, defended the law and, in 
reply 1 to US calls for it to be 
repealed, accused Western 
countries of snubbing the reli- 
gious sensibilities of Muslims. 
“Demands for scrapping the law 
stems from ignorance," be said. 

Pakistan's Christians feel 
the law can be easily abused to 
enable Muslims to blackmail 
Christians and force them off 
their property. Masih, for 
example, was sentenced on the 
basis of the word of one Mus- 
lim neighbour. 

Another Christian, Ranjah 
Masih, was arrested at the 
weekend after a Muslim 
accused him of defacing a board 
on which a Koranic verse was 
written during the disturbances 
which surrounded the arrival of 
Bishops Joseph's body in Faisal- 
abad for the funeral. 
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i Kosovo 
leader in 
US talks 


PRISTINA (Reuters) — The 
United States envoy Richard 
Holbrooke yesterday met 
Ibrahim Rugova, leader of 
Kosovo’s ethnic Albanian ma- 
jority, after the Yugoslav Pres- 
ident Slobodan Milosevic 
refused to accept foreign me- 
diation over Kosovo’s demand 
for independence. 

Mr Holbrooke spent sever- 
al hours with Mr Milosevic on 
Saturday without moving the 
■ Yugoslav leader over bis rejec- 
tion of mediation, despite West- 
ern sanctions which threaten to 
inflict fresh damage on his crip- 
$ pled economy. 

Mr Rugova has refused di- 
rect talks with the Belgrade 
government without the partic- 
ipation of a foreign mediator 
and has boycotted negotiations 
on Mr Milosevic’s offer of au- 
tonomy within Serbia. -r 
The new sanctions ban for- 
eign investment in Yugoslavia 
and follow a freeze on its for- 
eign assets imposed last month. 


Maurizio Gucci’s ex-wife 
goes on trial for his murder 

THE former wife of Maurizio Gucci goes on trial today accused 
of plotting the fashi on mogul’s murder. Gucd was gunned down 
on the steps of his Milan office three years ago. Patrizia Rtg- 
giani, 50. and four alleged accomplices, face up to 30 years be- 
hind bars if found guilty. After a two-year investigation, police 
arrested Reggiani m Milaxi, along with a friend, Pina Auriemma, 
a hotel porter and two alleged hit-men. — Reuters, Milan 

Pope beatifies Spanish nuns 

THE POPE has made the initial moves that will see 10 nuns, 
killed during the 1936-1939 Spanish civil war, on the road to 
sainthood. The nuns, who were all Spanish, were among 12 
people beatified by the Pope at a ceremony in St Peter’s. Among 
the attendees was Queen Eabiola of Belgium, a distant rela- 
tive of one of the nuns. Nearly 7.000 Catholic priests, monks 
and nuns were killed during the war. . — Reuters, Rome 

Man, 100, to face sex trial 

A 100- YEAR-OLD man from suburban Detroit has been found 
competent by a judge in a court in Macomb, Illinois, to stand 
trial for allegedly molesting three girls. Vincenzo Agnello faces 
five counts of second-degree and four counts of fourth -degree 
cmninal sexual conduct, the Roseville Police Depuiy Chief, Rick 
Heinz, said. — AP, Roseville 

Auckland blacks out again 

A POWER failure blacked out the centre of Auckland yester- 
<fay, a month and a half after the city began to reower from more 
than five weeks of power cuts caused by cable failures. A fire in 
a cable was the blest culprit, unrelated to the Mures that dimmed 

the dtyfix>m^ February to 27 Man*.. — ARAuckland 


You have twins, 


but only enough food for one. 
Which one do you feed? 




When Meseret Nara gave birth to 
twins no one saw cause for celebration. 
She already had hungry mouths to 
feed. Two more was disaster. 

Meseret was only too aware of 
what malnutrition means to a baby 
bom into a shanty town: the baby dies. 
She had already lost a child (n the first 
year of life and with one in three twins 
celebrating their first birthday alone, 
why should hers be any different? 

Meseret was lucky. In Ethiopia 


Christian Aid supports an organisation 
that helps the poorest families cope 
with multiple births. Her family was put 
on an emergency feeding programme, 
given proper healthcare and eventually 
taught skills to enable them to go it 
alone. But for too many third world 
mothers there is no such help and 
nature takes its inescapable course. 

Christian Aid works in over 60 
different countries on a continuous 
basis. So should there be a crisis, such 


as the current situation in Sudan, we are 
already in a strong position to help. 

This week is Christian Aid Week, 
please help us to prevent families 
having to face choices that are 
impossible to make. Fill in the 
coupon or call with a donation now. 
You'll be giving us an answer to our 
original question. 

Please give now. Call 

0345 000 300 
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You could save up to 

£ 50 . 
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I Call FREE 

| for a quote. 

0500 50 40 80 
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f enclose a cheque/PO made payable to Christian Aid for £250*D £200O £100O £250 Other £ 

Or. please debit my card. {Mastercard/ Visa/' specify) 

Card No. i L -r—r—r 

Signature 

Address 


Expiry Date. 
Name 


CVVCON/G 5 


.Postcode. 


— ChristianAid 

Send your donation to: Christian Aid, Freepost MR8192, Manchester Ml 9AZ. We believe in life before death 

Please visit our web site wvw.christraivailorg.uk 


Al iance 
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Poorest 


nations to 
shame G8 


By Louise jury 


EIGHT of the world's poorest 
countries will this week chal- 
lenge the eight richest nations 
to solve the problem of in- 
ternational debt. Backed by a 
srathing report from Christian 
Aid launched today, poor coun- 
tries aim to shame the .G8 
countries meeting in Birming- 
ham on Friday into action. 

The report - Forever in your 
debt? - accuses the G8, which 
comprises Britain, the United 
States, Canada, France. Ger- 
many, Japan, Italy and Russia, 
of double standards. It claims 
they have helped each other out 
in the past and are bailing out 
crisis-hit countries in Asia 
today, while dragging their feet 
for those most in need. 

Christian Aid studied eight 
countries (named the P8) - Ja- 
maica, Malawi, Bolivia, Tanza- 
nia, Bangladesh, Mozambique, 
Nicaragua and Ethiopia and 
found all were spending more 
servicing their foreign debts 
than on health. 

In every country except 
Ethiopia the debts were more 


than the health and education 
budgets combined. The report 
daims almost £1.8bn every year 
leave its poorest eight countries 
to repay debts while the G8 re- 
ceive more than $30bu from de- 
veloping countries. 

The kind of problems faced 
by debt-hit countries include 
tackling Aids in countries like 
Tanzania where more than two 
million people are expected to 
be HTV-positive by 2000. In 
Mozambique, one of the 
world’s most aid-dependent 
countries, less than 40 per cent 
have access to health services. 

In Bolivia, one million chil- 
dren get no edncation at all 
while servicing debt takes 

nearly cme-thini of the country s 

income. In Jamaica, which is 
considered too rich to qualify 
for debt relief, one third of the 
population lives in what Unicef 

described as “absolute poverty. 

. Christian Aid argues Britain 

1 could take a lead by cancelling 

debts owed to it by the most 
heavily indebted countries. The 
amount would be less than a 
quarter of the amount spent on 
cigarettes each year. 


Eight of the richest and eight of the poorest 


nup nnr life Infant mortality tttt TWeiWona 
SSbE expectancy par1.00Blwblrte pwlMpaojila 


US 


21,1352 

15,794.9 


G8 


Gorman? 15.B11.B 

Franco 14,293.6 


m 

Canada 

UK 

Russia 


11,779.1 

11,687:6 

11,1932 

1.617.3 


P8 


Mozambique 
Ethiopia 
Tanzania 
Mahnri 
Bangladesh 
tficaragna 
Bolivia 
Jamaica 


54.9 

61.0 

85.4 

103.8 
134.3 
2075 

469.9 

939.9 



Much to be thankful fo r 

but much to do in 

parish of St Kizitu 


■ i Kofnre the G8 meeting jn 

In the first of a series of arbdes WoHd de bt 

Birmingham. Paul Vallely reports on Th 

US into a 




THE guest nouso ^ *““ 7 , 
station in Lisutu in Zambia s 
Syavunga province was dean, 
and had a shower and loo 
which, it turned out, worked 

fine- But it was my ft* trip into 

the bush after the relative com- 
fort of Lusaka. I stood in the hot 
little room, which an aid worker 

had earlier warned me was 
nicknamed the oven, and 
looked around 

. Everything in this room was 

infected with killer germs, I 



AFRICA 


Photograph: Paul Vallely 


tlecioea Evciy **•“ *--- 

file. I stood paralysed by ras- 
tidious inaction for a full 
minute. 

We had arrived there after 
three hours bumpy travel along 
pot-holed roads. “These are 
the good ones,” laughed 
Mulima Kufekisa, who heads a 
fpam to monitor the impact on 
or dinar y people of the drain of 
Zambia's repaying its share of 
the Third World debt which 
world leaders are to discuss at 
the G8 summit this weekend 
“The journey to Casama or 
Chipata is not that much further 
but nine hours because of 

the roads. The vehicle has to go 

into the garage after every trip 
because so many bits have been 
shaken off.” 

“Please keep your car m a 
roadworthy condition at all 

times,” said the chirpy little pro- 
paganda sticker on the back of 
the road tax disc. It might be 
easier, I complained, if the 
government kept the roads in a 
carworthy condition. 

Mulima laughed again. 
There was no money for that 
kind of thing, apart from pres- 
tige roads in the capital, thanks 
to the cuts in public spending 


‘Life ends at 40 
for one in three 
Africans. Health 
care has been cut 
to pay the debt’ 


imposed to pay the interest on 
the debt. 

It was not just my back 
which suffered Poor farmers 
find it difficult to get their pro- 
duce to market and end up tak- 
ing whatever is on offer from 
any middle-man prepared to 

risk his lorry arie to get to them. 

The welcome was warm here 

in the parish of St Kizitu- Two- 
young church activists with the 
odd first names typical of the 
area had met us. 

Robson Simweemba and 
Stem bridge Siantobolo greeted 
us, along with an old man who 
asked if we had brought any 
newspapers from which he 
could make cigarettes. 

Sister Gabriella, an Italian 
nun, once of Vicenza but now 
a Zambian of 20 years standing, 


store the maize, so ds 

mosquitoes," EfX ; 

-^pr Angelo, cheerfully- He 

the malaria locally was res**®* 

f^times. ^ find that 3 *^:- 

of quinine is the only sohJpo?;- 
Sowhat was 

England one of the local fffig- 

Sfadedicated World S«v>w- 

listener, asked me. 

Tony Blair better **>**»> 
Major? And how had Linda 

McCartney died? _ ■ 

Everyone had been very sad,.. 

I said; she wes polyj,™^- 
-How old?” asked Mntatia. 
just 56, 1 said. That'sdrihere, - 

cametherej4y.“Lifeeiidsal40 

for one in three Africans. 

Health care has been cut to pay 

the debt.” ’ • • ‘ 

“It's easy for Europeans to 
forget,'’ said Fr Angelo. 
“Whenever I go back to Milan 
on holiday I tell the children 
never to cease wondering at the 
miracle of clean water which 
flows into their homes at the 
run of a tap. And I tell them: 
don’t waste it” . 

It was the memory of that - 

and the glass of dean pure water 

by the bedside -which brought 
me back to my senses in my 
room after dinner. There was 
too much to be thankful for. 
Outside a lion roared a mile off. 
And too much to do. • • 
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Tomorrow: on the banks of the 
Zambezi 
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A wing and a prayer 


Extinction beckons for over 1 ,000 bird 
species, and it seems nature wants rt 
that way, Peter Bennett investigates 


EVERY birdwatcher has a list 
of birds to be “ticked" - that is, 
seen in the wild. Some rate 
higher than others; sometimes, 
a keen watcher will travel hun- 
dreds of miles for a glimpse of 
a breed. For a professional 
like myself, the search for 
breeds leads to even greater ef- 
forts. 

My “cosmic mega-tick”, the 
one to be seen above all others, 
is the hyacinth macaw. U's the 
largest of the parrots, with a 
native habitat in the Pantannal 
region of central Brazil. 

Unfortunately, it is prized by 
collectors, and its numbers 
have declined dramatically as a 
result of trapping and habitat 
loss, such that only a few thou- 
sand birds remain in the wild. 
Its relatives, the Glaucous and 
Spix macaws, are already be- 
lieved to be extinct in the wild. 

I’ve been lucky. In 1988 1 did 
see this magnificent bird in its 
native habitat. But I keep won- 
dering: what wQl determine 
the survive] of the species? Why 
is it that birds such as tfae Cal- 
ifornian condor, bald ibis, night 
parrot and hyacinth macaw 
teeter on the brink of oblivion, 
while many other species 
appcarsecure? Do threatened 
species all share some unfor- 
tunate quality that renders 
them more at risk? Or are 
they just unlucky? 

Human disturbance, the 
principal cause of current ex- 
tinctions, does not appear to af- 
fect all species equally. In fact, 
bird species vary greatly in the 
extent to which they are 
extinction-prone. 

Certainly, human actions 
threaten Lhe survival of an in- 
creasing number of birds. 
Revent events, such as the de- 
struction of the rainforest habi- 
tats in south-east Asia, have 
highlighted this problem: in 
1994, Dr Nigel Collar and his 
colleagues at Bird Life In- 
ternationa] estimated that of the 
9,672 living bird species , 1,1 1 1 


(or 11-5 per cent) are threat- 
ened by extinction. But if s not 
evenly distributed among 
species. 

Since 15193 I have been at- 
tempting to understand why. 
Working with Dr Ian Owens, of 
the University of Queensland, 
I compiled a database of de- 
tailed information on the biol- 
ogy of more than 3,000 
threatened and secure spedes. 

Since we didn’t know what 
might be the key aspect, we 
measured more than 50 vari- 
ables about each bird, such as 
body size, dutch size, lifespan, 
mating habits, diet and habitat 
For each species we also con- 
structed a phytogeny - a type 
of family tree identifying related 
species based on molecular 
data. Then we added data 
about the conservation status of 
each species. 

At this point, we could be- 
gin our statistical analysis, to see 
how evolution sorts tbe sur- 
vivors from the stragglers. Our 
main goal was to test whether 
threatened spedes amply arise 
at random, or whether some- 
thing about their biology pre- 
disposes them to extinction. 

Tb do this we asked three 
specific questions. Rest, is the 
risk of extinction randomly dis- 
tributed among families? Sec- 
ond, which families (if any) 
contain more or fewer threat- 
ened spedes than would be ex- 
pected by chance? Third, is 
spedes’ variation in the risk of 
extinction associated with bio- 
logical characteristics, such as 
variation in body size or fe- 
cundity? 

The first answer, extinction 
is not a bolt of lightning that 
strikes among bird families at 
random. Certain families con- 
tain a surprisingly large pro- 
portion of threatened spedes, 
with eight- tbe parrots, pheas- 
ants, albatrosses, rails, cranes, 
cracids, megapodes and pi- 
geons - containing more than 
would be expected by chance. 



Out on a fimb: Tbe 
hyacinth macaw is losing 
the battle for survival 
because its breeding 
patterns are being severely 
disrupted 

Photograph: 

Planer Eanh Pictures 


Only one of the 143 bird 
families contained significant- 
ly fewer threatened species 
than expected by chance: wood- 
peckers. Thus, human distur- 
bance has affected bird families 
in different ways, some are es- 
pecially vulnerable to extinction 
while others are relatively se- 
cure. 

But why? Does a bird's evo- 
lutionary past influence its abil- 
ity to meet contemporary 
challenges to its survival? Yes, 
we found, it does. Spedes from 
the highly extinction-prone 
families tended to be large-bod- 
ied and have small egg dutch- 
es. 

Diversity in these traits 
evolved in the early evolution- 


ary history of birds, many tens 
of millions of years ago. Since 
then, it seems that in many bird 
families these critical aspects 
have changed very little. Low 
reproductive rates which may 
have evolved milli ons of years 
ago have now predisposed cer- 
tain bird families to extinc- 
tion. 

Birds with small dutch sizes 
take longer to recover their 
numbers if they are reduced to 
small sizes; therefore they are 
more likely to become extinct 
if an external force 
severely reduces their num- 
bers. 

But a biological character- 
istic like clatcfa size is not easy 
jw binds to change -unlike, say. 


alterations in feeding behaviour 
which may make sense species 
more flexible and able to adapt 
to environmental changes and 
human disturbance. Particu- 
larly worrying here is that a 
number of bird families contain 
a small number of spedes in to- 
tal, but a high proportion of 
threatened spedes. 

For example, the only 
spedes of kagu is threatened, 
all three spedes of kiwi are 
threatened and two of the four 
cassowaries are threatened. 

In another study we have de- 
vised an index that quantifies 
the importance of each bird 
spedes in terms of represent- 
ing overall global biological 
diversity in birds. This index 


shows that some of these small 

families represent a large frac- 
tion of avian biological diver- 
sity. Thus, the loss of spedes 
from these famili es would re- 
sult in a disproportionately 
large loss of avian diversity. 
Every effort should be made to 
identify these species and en- 
sure that they are in protected 
areas. 

What does this mean for the 
hyacinth macaw, and for those 
who would wish to see it? The 
problem is that they have very 
low productivity: studies by Dr 
Charles Mann, of the New 
York Zoological Sodety, have 
shown that only 10 to 20 per 
cent of wild macaws In pristine 
rainforest in Ffcru’s Manu Bios- 
phere Reserve breed In a giv- 
en year. Furthermore, pairs 
usually fledged only one young, 
and one-third of the nests be 
studied failed. 

Low reproductive rates, to- 
gether with high survivorship, 
is a successful evolutionary pat- 
tern. But when macaws suffer 
a population crash due to trap- 
ping or environmental cata- 
strophe, their ability to recover 
by increasing productivity is se- 
verely constrained by their evo- 
lutionary history. They can do 
little about it because their re- 
productive strategy evolved 
milli ons of years ago amongst 
their ancestors. 

Strange though it may seem, 
the bird- watching desires of 
the future may be limited by 
avian patterns of behaviour 
that became fixed even before 
humans were walking on two 
feeL 


Dr Peter Bennett is a re- 
search fellow at the Institute of 
Zoology, Zoological Society of 
London. He will give a talk on 
this topic, “How to become 
raw” tomorrow at 530pm at the 
Zoological Society of London ’s 
(Outer Circle, Regents Park) 
Scientific Meeting. Attendance is 
free. 
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Questions for this column rr*, be submitted vta 

e-mail to scLnec@campus-btcom 
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of time, Wtvdoes 

L dS ?* theZvvnt of energy requlredto^^ 
of the material rise m temperature by one 

equally filled cups, the syrup must have a lawerhe atcapag- 
toX water, since it’s warmer. That s no?a 
tfon, though. Microwave ovens don a ^ast 

of energy to food - so the radiation density of the matenal 

oven works by emitting 

inside its cooking space. The waves bounce off drewa&ynd 
sometimes hit the food. If they come in contact ^ 
some waves wfll be reflected and some wfllpasmto fee ma- 
terial. Inside the food, the microwaves lose eneigy,.4ue to 
the presence of the material. Tbe wave £ 

the contact with the material: some energy is translated mto 
heat in the materiaL If some of the wave’s enm-gypassesthroup 
the material it behaves like the other waves, bouncing off the 
walls again until it hits food again and loses some mcme en- 
ergy, until it is completely gone. 

Now imagine you were swimming through wate r, and th en 
through syrup. You will lose much more energy swimming 
through the syrup than the water. The energy yon lose has 
to go somewhere - specifically, to the material you’re swim- 
ming through. Swim equal distances through the water and 

the syrup, and the syrup ends up warmer. - ■ j. 

If we assume the waves are equally distributed through fee 
the same festancethitxi&b 


the water as the syrup, but losing more energy to the syrsp 
- wbicb ends up hotter. 


Q Can dolphins kill sharks? 

Yes. Sharis don’t have any bones in their bodies bnt are made 
up of cartilage, which is very flexible. Dolphins have very strong 
noses, which they can ram into the sharir’sbody to cause haem- 
orrhaging. The shark then Weeds internally until it dies. 


Q How big is the Great Pyramid in Egypt! • ,V ' 
The Pyramid of Cheops, also known as the Great Pyramid, 
is 147 metres high with base sides 230.4 metres long; _ • >. . 


Q Why do some clouds have flat tops? 

Some times the atmosphere can have several “layers” m if 
where winds travel at different speeds. If the tops of large 
cumulus clouds reach a layer where the wind is travelling faster 
than in the layer below, the tops of the clouds will be sheared 
off. This is called a castetiate texture. 


You can also visit the technoquest World Wide Wkbsheat 
hUpUfwwwjsciericerm.org.uk 

Questions and answers provided by Science line's Dial-a- 
Srientist on 0345 600444. . 
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TELL ME ABOUT... how our blood flows 



Small is beautiful: The miniaturised body explorers of Fantastic Voyage check out an artery wall 


BLOOD vessels are just cubes, right? 
And blood Just washes through them like 
a over, right? Even though that's bow it 
looked in the film Fantastic Voyage (a fan- 
ciful tale of miniaturised medics doing brain 
surgery from dose up), the answer is - 
wrong, and wrong. Actually, the arteries 
have a helical twist, like the rifling on a gun 
barrel, and the blood pulsing through them 
swirls as it flows, according to new research 
by a team of medical scientists working with 
aeronautical engineers at Imperial College, 
London. 

Why would nature do that? Because it 
might help stop heart attacks, caused by 
blockage of the blood supply to regions of 
the heart. 

We already know that blood vessels can 
become blocked, or furred up, wife fatty 
deposits on their walls. Traditionally, 
medics thought that blood flows like a riv- 
er, with stagnant regions where “ silting” 


coaid lead to blood clots and blocked ar- 
teries. ; 

However, nature is rather cleverer than 
that. Professor Colin Caro, describing the 
research last week, said: “A helical pipe is 
a much better mode! for blood in arteries 
than a two- dimensional structure. like so 
many natural systems, blood flow turns out 
to be non-linear, and is very sensitive to ' 
arterial geometry." 

The Imperial College scientists used 
body scanner equipment, and computa- 
tional fluid dynamics techniques original- 
ly developed for aircraft design, to 
construct a new three-dimensional model 
of blood flow. They realised that swirling 
blood flow may help to prevent arteries fur- 
. ring up - since the blood velocity along the 
walls is greater for a given overall blood 
flow than a “river" form. 

Knowing this could help heart patients 
in the future. At the moment, when heart 


surgeons graft a new vessel to replace' 
blocked one, they don't take any note c 
planar or non- planar geometry - they jus 
stitch it in. performing up to 400,000 b) 

pass grafts each year in tbe UR. Bui a re 

curring problem is one called “inturu 
hyperplasia", where the vessel's inner sm 
face thickens and becomes blocked a ga* 1 
“ which happens particularly in region 
where the blood flow is stagnant. 


non-planar grafts previous^," said Pro- . - 
lessor Caro. “We are trying to see whether \ " 


fee long-term results,” says Professot 
Caro. “Nature seems to go to so much trou- 
ble to make our arteries non-planar and 
avoid stagnant areas that there must be a 

good reason for iL" 
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THEORETICALLY 



Simple mathematics says 
the Space Station has a prob- 
lem, What are the chances that 
there's a “launch vehicle fail- 
ure" (the rocket blows up) 
when one of the pieces is being 
taken for assembly in orbit, asks 
New Scientist? Surprisingly high 
- almost 75 per cent, according 
to calculations based on the fact 
that, on average, good rocket 
launchers deliver their pay- 
loads successfully 92 per cent of 
the lime. For US Space Shut- 


tles, the figure is 99 per cent 
Sounds good - but with 33 Shut- 
tle missions and 12 Russian 
launches required just to get the 
bits up there, statistics suggest 
that the chances of losing none 
is only 26.4 per cent. 


Committee that with hindsight 
he wished the US was building, 
the key service module pan of 
the station. The service module 

is now set to be launched in the 
qrongof 1999, one year behind 
schedule. 


Things are tense anyway 
between Nasa and Russian 
space chiefs. Last week a Russ- 
ian official described as “re- 
grettable and unpleasant" fee 
testimony of Dan Goldin, head 
of Nasa, who told fee House 
of Representatives Science 


WeVe all getting a lot older. 

fo2Q25, 15 percent of the worki 

population will be aged 60 or 
older - up from nine per cent 
m 1997, according to a study 
published in Science by 
Thomas Johnson, professor of 
behavioural genetics at the 


University of CtokuradOv and coF 
leagues. " r - . ' : '■ ... ?■ 
Partly Ifsbecause the post- ; - - 
war baby-boom generation is j- 
getting older, and getting bet- \ ■ 
ter medical care and nutrition. ' 

But tfe^isanot^factonabae ij/y 
people nmkeittoold age, they .r 
hang in there T : especia%F . w.. 
women. Mortality ratesfdr oc- 
tOg mnrt^ Tl S 'ai rh i W?; 

are failing in Japanand thelJS- ■ ' v 
The p^ufatwnvrfltK^y^'- ' .V ': 
olds of various dewsfoped coojk " ! ,‘J; : 
tries has doubfedevesy lOyc^s .. . 
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DEBORAH ROSS 

^ TALKS TO 

DAVID SAINSBURY 


SO, David Sainsbury resigned last week as 
.chairman of the supermarket c hain to con- 
centrate on being Lord Sainsbury of TurviBe, 
a working peer. He was ennobled last Au- 
gust by Tbny Blair, but such have been the 
. demands of his dayjob he’s only, he admits, 
voted five times since. I wonder, naturally, 
if there is a special express queue in the 
House of Lords for those wbo have only vot- 
ed five times or less. And, if so, David, do 
Ip you ever get that terrible bossy-boots behind 
you? The cme who wfll inevitably start ydling: 
“Excuse me. But I think you’ve actually vot- 
ed SIX times. You have no RIGHT to be 
in this queue. You are a DISGRACE. Get 
me the manager !” 

David - he insists cm being called plain 
“David” by everyone - doesn’t quite know 
what to do with this question. David has, 
even, quite a look of fear in his eyes. David 
is gloriously serious-minded. David’s hob- 
bies indude plant biology and cognitive neu- 
roscience, as well as art, of course. Hie first 
book David ever bought was “a little book 
on architecture, when 1 was about JO”. David 
reads political philosophy for fun. David is 
the richest man in Britain - he and his fam- 
ily are worth 33bn - but has yet to appear 
showing off some kind of yacht in Hello! 1 
doubt he’s ever drunk too much and end-' 
ed up doing the conga. Stiff I find I rather 
adore him for it, as do his staff. One later 
says to me: “There is something about him 
that just makes you want to cuddle him. 7 ' I 
0 know what she means. It’s the combined ef- 
fect of his solemnity, honesty, intelligence 
ami-yes, in some ways, innocence. It makes 
you want to protect him from anything that 
might perplex or frighten him. “David, 7 ' I 
tell him “1 know of another working peer. 
Ir's in Brighton and very jolly it is too. It’s 
got fruit machines on it and everything.” I 
think this a very dever and amusing pun on 
“peer” and “pier” He simply goes: “What? 
Sony?” while looking* utterly terrified 
Again. Oh, David my love, come here and 
rest your sad head upon my chest— 

Some people think David is actually too 
much of a deep thinker, too cerebral, to have 
ever been really capable of cutting it at the 
sharp end of food retailing and that, con- 
sequently, he ultimately had to go- Whs 
pushed rather than jumped, if you like. Fm 
not so sure. Hue, as chairman, he proved 
very tmlike his immediate predecessor-his 
cousin John, now Baron Sainsbury of Pre- 

si on (Handover -who was a great hands-on 
autocrat, feared as much as respected. 

I David, who was appointed ch airm an in 1992 

after 17 years as finance director and two 
as deputy chairman, was much more con- 
sensual, much more a listener than a fierce 
issuer of orders. And, yes, the business - 


founded by his great-great-grandparents as 
a single butter shop in Drury Lane in 1869 
- did seem to falter for a while. 

Indeed, during David’s tenure the com- 
pany had to issue its first profit warnings to 
shareholders in more than years. Then, 
horror of horrors, Tfesco - which had long 
been regarded as an also-ran for the lower 
classes - knocked Sainsbmy’s from its num- 
ber one spot as this nation’s favourite food 
retailer, the result of very dever and ag- 
gressive marketing. Certainly, David accepts 


. as little more than “electronic Green Shield 
stamps” and then had to launch his own card 
wheat it proved a spectacular success at Tfcsco. 
The company avoided urban mini-stores, like 
Tfesoo Metro, saying they couldn’t be prof- 
itable. Now, it is testing its own vetskm, Sains- 
buiy’s Local. 

However, it’s also true that the compa- 
ny may have been going off the boll any- 
way when David took over. One 
management team had gone, and it had yet 
to be replaced. Now that anew team is, fi- 
nally, in place, thing; do seem to be look- 
ing op again. A new venture, Sainsbury’s 

R ank, had half a million q i jftpmersanri flHn 

of deposits within eight months of opening 

last year P mfHs and marke t- sham am rinrih - 

ing again. 

“No,” says David, during meetings on 
when, say, Dutch tomatoes should best be 
picked, his mind does not drift to other, 
weightier thinj^. His heart has always been 
very much in it, he insists. He has always 
found the business “fascinating". He is very 
proud of what Sainsbuiy’s has achieved over 
the years. “You know, b ringing avocados 
to everyone. And wine. Things we could 
onfy do because people trusted our name.” 
Talking of wine, I say, can I be one of your 
wine buyers? I quite fancy going from Aus- 
tralia to Chile via California while getting 
totally smadied. He says: *ActuaDy, my wane 
buyers tell me that it is hard work tasting 
30 darets before breakfast.” David? “Yes.” 
They would, wouldn’t they? Sometimes, 
you need to be shallow, like me, to see the 
obvious. 

He is, yes, an intensely shy and private 
man. He rarely gives profile interviews. I am 
only here today because, when I phoned the 
Sainsbury’s press office to put in my request, 
I happened to tell them three things, all of 
which are true: 1) My mother (whom I know 
I mentioned last week, and who is in dan- 
ger of becoming a north London icon) has 
shopped at the Golders Green brand) of 
Salisbury's for as tong as anyone can re- 
member; 2) My mother goes every Tuesday 
at 830am. (Should the birth of a grandchild, 
say, irritatingly interfere with her plans she 
will phone ahead to prevent them dis- 
patching a missing persons bulletin); 3) 
When 1 graduated from university, I got a 
congratulations card signed “from the 
ladies behind the delicatessen counter, 
Sainsbuiy’s, Goldeis Green". This, appar- 
ently, swung it for me. Indeed, when I en- 
ter David’s office at his firm’s London 
headquarters he says, first off, that they are 
actually thinking of extending the Golders 
Green store. Perhaps my mother should be 
consulted? He must get her details. (I lat- 
er recount this to toy mother, who now won’t 
speak to any of her friends on the phone; 
“GET OFF THE LINE. LORD D AVID 
MIGHT BE TRYING TO GET 
THROUGH.”) 

Anyway, Fd arrived at his office dutch- 
ing a copy erf that wonderful 1969 photograph 
of all the then Sainsbury board members sit- 




ting at the check-outs in one of the super- 
markets. David is at the far end, looking very 
Austin Powers, International Man of Mys- 
tery (“who?”) while his father, Sir Robert 
Sainsbury, is sitting second from the front 
If it is Sir Robert, that is. Indeed, I have 
brought the picture with me today because 
I bare my doubts about this. As I tell David, 
the mare I look at the picture the more it 
occurs to me foal, in truth, your father is ac- 
tually Captain Peacock from Are you Being 
Served? Admit it, David. You're Captain Pea- 
cock's secret love child, aren’t you? He says. 
“Are you being -.what?" I don’t think 
David is very up on terrible Seventies' sit- 
coms. I had intended, at this point, to dis- 
cuss whether Mrs Slocombe’s pussy jokes 
would be less or more funny if you didn't 
see them coming so far in advance, biit ul- 
timately decided it would probably not be 
in my best interests to do so. 

There is absolutely nothing splashy or 
colourful or jokey about David Sainsbury. 
His suit is nayy M&S. KBs tie is a plain shape. 
He lives quietiy and modestly with his wife, 
Susan, and their three daughters in west 
London and the Cbtswolds. The most ex- 
travagant thing he’s ever done? “I once 
bought a Stubbs print of a horse being sav- 
aged by a tiger. It was quite expensive, but 
it was just before I got married, so was feel- 
ing happy” 

His childhood wasn’t especially splashy, 
either. Yes, of course his parents were very 
rich. His father, grandson of the founder, 
was a chairman of Sainsbuiy's in the Six- 


ties before, presumably, getting that job at 
Grace Brothers. His mother, Liza, comes 
from a rich, Dutch margarine family. His 
mother is Jewish, yes, although not practising 
Jewish. “Her father was an atheist” Still, 
it explains why David looks rather like an 
Israeli general in mufti and specs. 

He was brought up to believe that mon- 
ey was fine, and lots of money was fine, but 
onfy so long as you were responsible with 
it onfy if you didn’t throw it around. “If you 
went out to buy a sweater, you didn’t buy 
the most expensive sweater, you bought the 
one that represented the best value for mon- 
ey.” In short, good food costs less and all 
that? “Absolutely.” No, as a Sainsbury, be 
doesn't get his weekly shop delivered by 
Daimler. “My wife goes every week and 
shops herself. It is very useful in terms of 
market research. She will come back and 
say, T thought the bacon looked awful'.” Do 
you collect reward points? “Abaohitefyl Yes!” 
I forget to ask whether he spends them on 
air miles or a discount on his BT bill. 

Perhaps, somewhere along the line, he 
also learned that is was unseemly to be emo- 
tionally frivolous or extravagant, too. Yes, 
he was a bookish child. Yes, he really was 
very interested in architecture at 10. No, he 
didn’t realise his family was any different 
to any other until be went to Eton. “Then 
I realised that not everyone bad Francis Ba- 
con on their walls ” 

His parents famously collected art - Ba- 
con, Moore - but did not do so stupidly. 
They set aside a budget of £1,000 a year, 


David Sainsbury: ‘Romantic, to me, 
means having a vision of something 
you pursue that is way beyond what is 
reasonable.* Photograph: David Rose 


and never overstepped it His whole fami- 
ly is art mad, hence the Sainsbury Wing at 
The National Gallery. But, no, David is not 
very into British modem stuff He didn’t, 
for example, bother with the recent Sensa- 
tion exhibition at the Royal Academy. “I'm 
not very interested. I just don’t like it" We 
talk a bit about Tracy Emrn’sEmwrct’ 1 Have 
Ever Slept With, which is basically a tent with, 
well, the names of everyone she has ever 
slept with stitched inside iL I say that if I 
were to do my own version, I would onfy 
need to erect a pocket hanky, if that. He 
laughs. He is beginning to warm up quite 
nicely, although Fm not sure whether to be 
pleased or not I wasn't being serious, of 
course. 

He went to Cambridge to study history, 
but packed it in mid-way and swapped to 
psychology. He was “bored” of churning out 
essays, he says, and bad become excited by 
the scientific breakthroughs then taking 
place. “1 met a whole group of new people, 
scientists, who were having a wonderful, ex- 
citing time. Crick and Watson were work- 
ing down the road, so to speak. It was a world 
I knew nothing of. So 1 started reading up 
a bit, then found 1 wanted to do some sci- 
ence.” He was, and stm is, fascinated by the 
neuro-physiology of the brain. Yes, he 
does think we are the sum of what our brains 
are capable of. “And in the next 10, 20 years, 
we will really begin to understand how the 
brain works, although I don't know if the 
mysterious thing that is consciousness will 
ever be explained” He is much less keen 


on non-neurological accounts of human be- 
-haviour. Freud and psychoanalysis, for ex- 
ample, do little for him. “All of it is by and 
large wrong. More, it is unscientific, based 
cm very dubious research,” Idon’t think he’s 
a man who sets great store by impulses. 

I am pretty sure that, if David had not 
been boro a Sainsbury, he wouldn’t have 
ended up a grocer. By this, 1 don’t mean he 
has wasted his life in any way. I do think he 
has rather enjoyed iL up to a point But stiff 
there are other thing s he might have enjoyed 
more. I put it to him: David, if you had not 

have been a Sainsbury, what would you have 
been? “Wfeff obviously, I have thought about 
this a Jot.” he replies. “I think I would have 
been a scientific researcher, a teacher, or 
the founder of a small high-tech business 
making obscure things for people.” 

He is a great philanthropist He has a 
charitable foundation - The Gatsby Foun- 
dation - to whkdi be reoentfy donated £200m 
in Sainsbury shares. The foundation co-or- 
dinates donations to causes such as health 
care, technical education and plant science. 
Some philanthropists are philanthropists be- 
cause they feel guilty about what they have. 
I don’t doubt David has a social conscience 
(he was a supporter of tbs now defunct SDP 
before becoming a Blairite and giving-the 
Labour Party an alleged £2m in the nm-up 
to the election) but, stiff I think he proba- 
bly gives his money to the causes he does 
because, if he can't be an academic in some 
nice, quite, backwater hims elf, then be will 
pay someone else to doit for him. And, yes, 
get some pleasure that way. 

. Anyway, the Gatsby Charitable Fbun- 
dation. Why ‘Gatsby,’ David? Because, he 
explains, Scott Fitzgerald's The Great Gats- 
by is one of his favourite books ever. Real- 
ly, I cry, expressing astonishment. But 
Gatsby was the antithesis of you. Gatsby was 
an extravagant, playboy millionaire. “Yes, 
but it's a great romantic book and 1 am a 
very romantic person.” How are you using 
‘romantic’ here, David? “Romantic, to me, 
means having a viaon of something you pur- 
sue that is way beyond what is reasonable." 
No, not a grocer at heart, I think. 

He is lookingforward to his new life, yes. 
He will get involved with legislation. He 
hopes to be particularfy active in matters 
to do with education and science. He has 
also recently funded a cognitive neuro- sci- 
ence unit at University College London. 
Plus, he will chair the new University for In- 
dustry, a government initiative designed to 
improve the skills of teenagers who leave 
school and do not attend further education. 
At Sainsbuiy’s, this means that, for the first 
time ever, there is no family member head- 
ing iL This is sad, yes, but unavoidable. It 
was time for David to go off and do other 
things. The fact that no younger family mem- 
bers have expressed an interest in running 
the shop is fine with him. “I respect that the 
younger members want to do other things 
It would be dreadful if they came into the 
business because they felt they had to." He 
would never say as much, but I'm pretty sure 
be might once have felt like that 

Anyway, we've bad 90 minutes, and now 
be has to go. He has a meeting with his 
bankers. Oh David, 1 sgh, not that overdraft 
again. Although 1 know what it's like. You 
put your card in the cashpoint thiogy and 
then it just won't give it h ack. So embar- 
rassing! He says: “That's never happened 
to me, actually." But he says it with a twin- 
kle of amusement in his eye. He’s hard work, 
yes, but worth it in the end. The best 
people usually are. 


Can National Service really make a comeback? 


eedntCf 


George Robertson wants jobless people 
to join the Army. But he may have a fight 
on his hands. Mark Childs reports 


ITS being called the Fifth 
Option . the attempt to get job- 
less youngsters to join the 
armed forces as part of the 
Government’s New Deal to 
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steer people baac to wot*. mw, 
content with offering the 
young unemployed training, 
work in the voluntary sector, 
a place on an environmental 
task force, or a job, ministers 
have succumbed to an^ im- 
pulse to corral the nation’s 
vouth into military duty. 

' Sound familiar? It certain- 
ty does to those old enough to 
have taken part in National 

Service. In the years between 

1947 and 1963. tnore than 
2 million men took part in a 
somewhat pointless round of 
square-bashing, potato pe wng 


and kit cleaning, with the 
promise of little else but a de- 
mob slit for serving Own and 
country. 

Not all conscripts escaped 
active service, however. Many 
were sent to the front-line, in 
one or other of the 57 “acurais” 
‘in which Britain was involved 
between 1947 and 1963. from 
the Korean Whr to anti-insur- 
gent cam paigns in Cyprus. 
Malaya and Kenya. 

“Action wasn’t something 
particularly on our minds,” 
says Bruce Kent, the former 
chairman of CND, who served 
in the Army from 1947 to 
1949. “We were taught to bay- 
onet-charge sandbags whilst 
yelling at the tops of our voic- 
es, but the thought that we 



On parade: Bernard 
Manning had some of the 
happiest days of his life in 
the Manchester Regiment, 
JG Ballard says it ‘made 
perfect sense at the time’, 
but Bruce Kent says a 
conscription scheme could 
not work today . 


might be doing it to people just 
never occurred. The closest I 
came was a tour in Belfast, bat 
that was keeping the dvil 
peace, it wasn't warfare. 

“You mast, remember, 
though, that I came from a 
public school background. I 
saw service as my duty as a loy- 
al citizen, it was really the car- 
lying over of an ethos frran one 
msti&itioa to another. I was an 


and a committed and consci- 
entious soldier.” ' 

The reason for the Fifth 
Option - put forward by 
George Robertson, the Secre- 
tary of Stare for Defence - 
echoes that of the Labour 
Secretary of State for War, 
Lord Mkmy Shmwefl, when he 
introduced National Service in 
1947 - a shortage of recruits. 
Then, the country needed an 
extra 250^000; today, it is 9,000. 


One man who revelled m 
the experience was the con- 
troversial Mancunian comic 
Bernard Manning, who was 
conscripted in 1948. “Oh, it was 
a wonderful time," he says, 
“some of the happiest days of 
my life. I was in the Manches- 
ter Regiment and I sang with 
the Regiment band out in 
Berlin. 

The greatest thing was the 
comradeship, 1 still see pals 1 


— V.— 


made during service. We did 
everything apart from fight - 
they trained us with sten guns, 
grenade throwers, all that kind 
of thing - but it was the disci- 
pline which was more impor- 
tant. Coming from home 
where your mam would be 
cooking your dinner to stand- 
ing in a square having a 
sergeant-major screaming 
bloody murder in your face did 
you a world of good." 


If his life wasn't made mis- 
erable by the sergeant-major, 
or even worse, by the boredom, 
then a young man’s Army days 
could be made wretched by a 
dose of venereal disease. 
Young servicemen often had 
their first sexual experiences 
with prostitutes in far-flung 
comers of what remained of 
the British Empire - as por- 
trayed in 7he Vtrgm Sokfera, by 
former National Serviceman 
Leslie Thomas, who based his 
novel on his time in Singapore 
in the Royal Army Pay Corps 
from 1949 to 1951. 

Both Brace Kent and J G 
Ballard, the novelist believe 
that times have changed so 
much that it will be impossible 
to make such a scheme suc- 
cessful. “It made perfect sense 
at the time, after five years of 
war and when a great feeling 
of national purpose re- 
mained,” says Kent. “But you 
couldn't bring that back today . 
train people from 18 to 21 with- 


in the military and then throw 
them back out to join the rat- 
race. It wouldn’t work”. 

“For the majority," says 
Ballard, “National Service was 
a vast great headache which 
they were only to happy to get 
out of.” 

Any politician seduced by 
the idea will have to balance 
the disastrous PR of a conscript 
being killed with the benefits 
of the military life - a frame- 
work of discipline and values 
missing from the lives of many 
youngsters, apparently. 

“The argument that the mil- 
itary offers some system of 
moral probity does not hold wa- 
ter.” says Ballard. “You just 
need to look at the example of 
our delightful squaddies out in 
Cyprus. The army is ultimate- 
ly structured to elidt an ag- 
gressive response from young 
men. I believe that square- 
bushing has been tried in these 
sharp, short, shock prisons any- 
way without any great effect!" 
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Getting children 
back to school 

“SOCIAL EXCLUSION” sounds like one of those phrases dreamt up by 
the European Commission bureaucracy and translated into En glish from 
the French via Danish. Which is, more or less, what it is! It was Euro-oode 
for unemployment and poverty before being stolen by the tone-deaf word- 
smiths of New Labour. Linguistics apart, however,' the Prime Minister’s 
Soda! Exclusion Unit is a bold attempt to cut across departmental lines 
and taclde the causes of inequality. .. ~ 

Today sees the unit's first report, 1 concerning schools! For those who do 
not have the time to read the whole thing, Tbny Blair provided a short sum- 
maty in yesterday’s News af the World. (At a rate of 1.5 articles per week 
since the election, he is surely the most prolific journalist prone mfriisferever.) 
His accoiinL, as with so much of Blairism, is a series of sensible ideas which 
add up to rather less than an attack on deep causes, in this case'of truancy 
and - that euphemism again exclusions (these used to be called expulsions, 
but this was presumably thought too direct). Children who bunk off school 
usually do so because they think it offers them -little, and they are usually 
right. Mr Blair points out that truants are more likely to leave school with- 
out qualifications and to be out of work at 1& ft is prerisdy becafcse many 
of than can see what is coming that they do not see the point of schooL 
Giving police the power to arrest truants is all veiy well, but it can only 
make sense if it can be shown that attending school is m the child’s best 
interest Mr Blair mentions in passing “making' lessons mote interesting 
and work-based”, but a great deal more thought -and resources - needs 
to be devoted to basic literacy, numeracy and lffe-skills training for those 
who are heading for trouble. As for court orders requiring parents to es- 
cort their children to school, in any situation where this mighr be neces- 
sary, such an order is almost bound to be counter-productive! Symbolically, 
it might serve as a reminder that parents bear the primary responsibility 
-for their children's education, but it should also ber remembered that school 
is not compnlsoiy in the United Kingdom and that it's up to parents to 
decide how tbeir children should be educated. - 

School expulsions are a different matter, although they are linked, in 
that some schools are quite happy if some of their more difficult pupils 
“disappear” during the day. The sharp rise in expulsions this decade has 
been driven by exam league tables and the growing power of schools to 
select their intake. Schools urgently need performance indicators which 
do not give them an incentive to dump timwxjnsmmng, low^achfeviiig pupils. 
But they also need more staff i£ they are to take disruptive pupils out of 
classes. And, where pupils are expelled, more resources are needed to en- 
sure that they are efficiently educated out of school and not left to roam 
the streets. More money is not the answer to everything, but the begin- 
nings of social exclusion at school age cannot be {added without it. 

The shift from bomb 
to ballot box 


THE JOURNEY to peace in Northern Ireland has required many nec- 
essary evils. It was evil to negotiate with terrorists, but it had to be done. 
Itwasevil fora minister ina dexnocratiCgovernmerit to visit the Maze prison 
and talk to killers, but it had to be done. It was evil to release early some 
terrorist prisoners convicted of lesser offences, bat ft had to be done. And 
it was evil to let out the murderers of the Balcombe Street Four to be ac- 
claimed as returning heroes, albeit just for-the day, by the Sinn Fein con- 
ference in Dublin yesterday. But ft was necessary. 

These are, let us remind ourselves, the gang who murdered at least 16 
people. Some of them admitted to the Guildford add Woohvich bombings 
in 1974. WDd cheering went on for more than 10 minutes with delegates, 
many in tears, stamping tbeir feet and roaring their approval. Lord Tfeb- 
bit, his quill dipped in add, remarked that the Krays should have joined 
the IRA. There is some justice in that, but no understanding. If fewer peo- 
ple are killed as a result of the Good Friday Agreement, then the com- 
promises made by the British and Irish governments wUl be justified. 

Yesterday’s show of emotion by Sinn Fein was a necessary part of se- 
curing the firmest possible republican endorsement of the Agreement. It 
was not pleasant to hear Gerry Adams praise and honour the Balcombe 
Street gang, but it was part of shifting the psychology of the movement 
from bomb to ballot box. It jarred to bear Mr Adams describe Sinn Fein 
as a party of “Protestants and Dissenters” when its mflitaiy wing for so 
long lent its name to sectarian hatreds. But what mattered yesterday was 
not just that Sinn Fein endorsed the Good Friday Agreement but that it 
changed its constitution in order to take up seats in the new Northern Ire- 
land assembly. In order to do that, its representatives have to renounce 
violence in categoric and permanent terms. Let us turn from past evils, 
then, and look forward to the future with hope. 

Equals in Eurovision 

NOW THAT the Eurovision Song Contest has gone the way of the Con- 
servative Party, and ditched a corrupt, narrowly-based voting system in favour 
of a wider democracy, it comes as a relief to discover that we- have nothing 
to fear from the prejudices of the masses: It may not have been a great step 
forward for music, but it was a giant step for transsexuals- Even as an Israeli 
rabbi condemned Dana International for taking a “message of darkness” 
to Birmingham, the peoples of Europe (broadly defined) were phoning in 
their message of tolerance. In Britain, where the phone-in poH has become 
a byword for tabloid-incited censoriousness, this is the most unexpected fea- 
ture of the popular verdict. As Ms International herself said: “This goes to 
show that the whole world is open-minded and liberated. We are all equal." 


the MONDAY PICTURE 



B^ teBgh^gup the night sky on Saturday in St PeterAurg, in celebration of the 53rd annherao-of VE Day. 
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Protecting our children 

Sin Banning a convicted child sex of- 
fender from attending any church 
services in the diocese of Sheffield 
(“Churches dose tbeir doors to pae- 
dophile”, 8 May) will not provide ad- 
equate protection for children. 

This solution suggests that the 
only risk is from those who have- al- 
ready been convicted: it fails to ad- 
dress the possible danger posed by 
others who have noty et been found 
out, or who have not yet assaulted 
children but may do so in the future. 
Aiding after tbe crime has been com- 
mitted is no substitute for a pre- 
ventative approach to child safety 
where working practices, proce- 
dures and. safeguards are estab- 
lished to ensure children are 
routinely protected- . 

Most people who sexually abuse 
children use manipulation and co- 
ercion rather than physical force, and 
exploit the social power which adults 
necessarily holder children. In the 
church context, as in any other, the 
best protection we can offer children 
is to equip them with the social skills 
to deal with situations in which they 
feel deeply uncomfortable or threat- 
ened, and to seek adult intervention. 
This is not an easy task, but it has to 
be laced. 

Finally, of course, one should not 
underestimate the challenge which 
such offenders present to any con- 
cept of forgiveness. Of course the 
Church of England would be wrong 
to employ this individual in a role 
where he had access to children, but 
excluding him from a community of 
faith and denying his right freely to 
celebrate his religion surely reduces 
rather than enhances his opportu- 
nities for reflection, repentance and 
rehabilitation. 

LEZEARRAIT 
Liberty 
London SE1 

Role of the monarchy 

Sir: The Extra Chaplain to the 
Queen may have a couple of kan- 
garoos loose in the top paddock. The 
“live process" to which Canon Eric 
James refers (“Is it now time to elect 
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tite monarchy?”, 8 May) of “Australia 
becoming independent of Britain and 
free of the monarchy” actually hap- 
pened on X January 1901, following 
two referenda which were a trifle 
more defining than the one held in 
London this week. 

The Australian constitution was 
written with a view to having an ab- 
sent sovereign. Indeed the sovereign 
did not come near us for our first 54 
years. When the Queen intended vis- 
iting in 1954, it was realised that the 
constitution had so effectively 
stripped the British monarch of ail 
powers that she was unable to per- 
form any of the formal functions we 
had requested of her. 

Heads of state live in their own 
countries and are paid, boused, se- 
cured and feted in their own countries. 
They have a handson, day-to-day role 
in their own governments and they 
represent their own countries when 
they travel overseas. The British 
monarch does none of these things for 
Australia, and Australia has never paid 
taxes or tribute to Britain. 

The Queen is our sovereign, not 
our bead of state. She reigns but does 
not rule over us. Her sole remain- 
ing function in Australia is to appoint 
or remove our Governor-General on 
the advice of our own democratically 
elected prime minister. Most of us 
regard this as a congenial reminder 
of our remarkable constitutional' 
development 

GLENISTER SHEEL 
Leader, Queenslanders for a 
Constitutional Monarchy 
London SW1 

Sir. It is not monarchy which is a lot- 
tery, but republicanism. An Ameri- 
can journalist told me recently that 
not only could she not predict who 
the next US president might be, she 
couldn’t even name the candidates. 
Britain’s next head of state, on the 
other hand, has been trained for his 


future role from birth. I know which 
system I prefer. 

W DENIS WALKER 
London E4 

Sin Ben PimJott suggests (article, 9 
May) that a referendum on the 
monarchy at the end of a reign might 
be a good idea. Surely, then, re- 
publics should offer their people the 
chance to restore a monarchy at the 
end of a presidential term? 
BEATRICE STEMP 
Tonbridge, Kent 

Sin Ann Widdecombe criticises the 
Church of England for “failure to 
concentrate on the spiritual, and hav- 
ing an eternal desire to interfere in 
politics’' (report, 9 May). I can’t be- 
lieve she can have read the New Tes- 
tament thoughtfully, for there every 
sphere of our lives attracts the scruti- 
ny and comment of our Lord. Does 
she suppose he was crucified for his 
“spiritual’’ attitudes and comments? 
The Rev Canon PAUL GODDARD 
Potruan-by-Fowey, Cornwall 

Sir. Canon Eric James, 73, mentions 
abdication as an honourable option 
for the monarch as old age en- 
croaches. Might one not therefore re- 
spectfully suggest that, as a senior 
clergyman who officially retired three 
years ago, he avail himself of this op- 
tion and withdraw from public con- 
troversy gracefully and noiselessly? 
The Rev Canon SIMON BLOXAM- 
ROSE 

Street, Somerset 

Sin The reaction of the Palace to 
Canon Eric James’s reasoned and rea- 
sonable analysis (“Palace drops hint 
that chaplain should resign", 9 May) 
was all too predictable. “fls n 'ont rim 
appris , ni rien oubM”, as Talleyrand 
said of the failing Bourbon dynasty. 
WR HAINES 
London SE27 


Rise of the super-class 

Sin Most parents want their children 
to have the best possible start in life. 
The moneyed classes have been 
able to send their children to the best 
private schools, give them the best 
materially, and provide the best so- 
cial, political and economic net- 
works. Now they will be able to give 
them the best genetically engineered 
body possible (“Designer baby fears 
after 50 screened births”, 7 May). 

We can expect a small group of 
super-people with altered genes to 
daim Lheir right to rule because they 
are genetically superior and rich. I 
am certain that this new technolo- 
gy vdll be used to enhance social prej- 
udices. How can tbe rest of society 
- the vast majority - ever compete? 
SFRUNER 
Ottawa, Canada 

Apathy at the elections 

Sir For last week's local elections, 
in my ward, only one of four candi- 
dates bothered to announce them- 
selves to the electorate. It would be 
difficult to vote for someone with- 
out even knowing their name, much 
less what they would support and op- 
pose. Apathy onthe part of the elec- 
torate is hardly surprising in the face 
of such apathy among the candidates. 
ADRIAN WILLSON 
Basingstoke, Hampshire 

Sir. On what evidence can Susan Es- 
terson (letter, 9 May) write that 
“most people who voted ‘No’ did so 
because they would end up paying 
out more money for bureaucracy”? 
I was one of the 478,413 who voted 
"No”. The reason? I wanted to see 
a democratic London authority. Un- 
fortunately, the Government's pro- 
posals will give us the opposite. 
LEN ALOIS 
London E3 


Floods in Venice 

Sin 1 would agree with Rafael Bras 
(letter, 2 May) that inaction endan- 
gers the dty of Venice, but let us not 
adopt the wrong solution simply be- 
cause that sotatfon is- unwisely -en- 
shrined in Italian legislation. 

The proposed flood gates wUl 
have to dose much more frequent- 
ly in the future than now, given sea 
level rise. That closure .will hinder 
navigation, and create a major pol- 
lution hazard. So those issues will 
have to be tackled, and solved. 

But .if we can tackle and solve 
those problems, for example by 
moving the port traffic elsewhere and 
sewering Venice, let us begin to plan 
to do so now. Jfe the meantime we 
can solve 90 per cent of the flood- 
ing problems with tbesmail-scale 
flood works that are being .con- 
structed. . 

Then the gates will only prevent 
damage from the rarer large floods, 
which will in any case be less seri- 
ous now than in 1966, because 
Venetians have moved upstairs. But 
their cost is excessive for this role: 
no rational, comparison of costs.: 
and benefits would lead to their im- 
plementation. 

What Venice needs is a broad- 
er perspective and an enduring so- 
lution. It is inevitable that the 
lagoon will have to be isolated 
progressively from the Adriatic but 
this needs a permanent scheme, not 
movable gates. Until now the gates 
have been seen as “the only solu- 
tion”. They are noL 
EDMUND PENNING-ROWSELL 
Professor of Geography 
University of Middlesex 
London Nil 

Out of the frying pan... 

Sir: I too am a football-lo athing in afe 
seeking to escape the World Clip. If • 
Lucy Maurice (letter, 8 May) would 
care to join me during the apposite 
period she will be assured of- good, 
(home-cooked) food, fme wines, 
excellent conversation... and 2esf 
Match Special. • .- 

EDWARD HERITAGE T 

Quainton, Buckinghamshire 
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How to get ahead in broadcasting: look at the questions in advance 



MILES 

KINGTON 


I WAS a bit surprised at the weekend while 
watching the most recent edition of Have 
/ Got News For You?, when Paul Merton 
roused himself from his usual sleepy-eyed 
attitude of watchful torpor and waxed In- 
dignant over something that Norman Tfeb- 
bitbad said in the Daily Mail. 

I was surprised on several grounds. One, 
thar Ifcbbit wrote in the Mail. 'Rvo, that Mer- 
lon bothered to read it Three, that Mer- 
ton ever got worked up about things, at least 
on air. Most of the time he spends semi- 
slumped, trying to avoid eye contact with 
the uncongenial team partner he has been 
lumbered with, in this case Patrick Moore. 
But what had got him enlivened, even if 
temporarily, was a.disparagiag remark by 
Tfcbblt to the effect that that he didn’t be- 
lieve the exchanges cm Have I Got News ? 
were spontaneous, lebbit had said, ap- 
parently, that die wit was so thick and fast 
. on Have l.Goi News? that a lot of it was 
prepared in advance. 

. Merton puffed a long fece at this, said 


something disdainful and then said: “That 
was live! That was actually an ad lib!” and 
everyone dutifully laughed. 

I find this all a bit odd. What Tebbit wrote 
was actually a compliment. He said the pro- 
gramme was so funny it must be scripted, 
lb say that something is scripted is not an 
insuh. Maybe it is sligfatly insulting if the peo- 
ple on the programme are pretending if s 
impromptu, but plenty of programmes 
which pretend to be impromptu axe dear- 
ly pre-planned ( Blind Date , I'm Sorry I 
Haven't A Clue and so on - good heavens, 
even on the old Gardener's Question Tone 
tbe experts were given advance sight of the 
. questions ). No wonder we use the expres- 
sion “off the caff” to mean “genuinely spon- 
. taneous" when it actually means "written 
down on your cuff in advance”. Perhaps we 
cannot tell Urn difference any more. 

What is also odd is that Merton should 
■ fed offended by what Tebbit wrote in the 
Mail, which was pure supposition, but not, 
apparently, by what Boris Johnson has writ- 


ten in the cu r re n t Spectator, which is first- 
hand and much more condemnatory. John- 
son, the Telegraph columnist, was a guest 
on Have I Got News? recently, and was giv- 
en something of a going over by lan His- 
Iop over some long-forgotten episode with. 
Darius Guppy. Johnson, however, let this 
pass (as he would have been wise to do on 
the programme) and concentrated his 
amazed wrath on tbe amount of prepara- 
tion that goes into tbe supposedly unre- 
hearsed programme, preparation which he 
had actually observed and not, like Tebbit, 
merely suspected. 

Johnson seems never to have done any 
television before, as he was amazed by the 
amount of retakes that had to be done, the 
amount of supposedly off-the-cuff stuff that 
Angus Deayton read from autocue, the tune 
it took to film enough stuff to make half 
an hour, the drudgery to which the audi- 
ence is subjected. This is all pretty normal 
for TV. But what especially disturbed 
Johnson was how little chance they were giv- 


en to do anything ad lib: “Two hours be- 
forehand we were shown the questions. We 
were shown all the sequences, the odd-man- 
outs, the headlines, the lot Wfe were allowed 
back to our dressing rooms to collude. Yes, 
Paul Merton and Ian HLdop, those demi- 
gods of the tart rejoinder, go into that shew 
with their lines spread in front of them - 
pages of stuff - as if entering a scripture 
exam with lists of the Kings of Judah in the 
shirt-sleeves... ” 

If this is true, and I can't see why it 
shouldn't be, then it seems a little naive of 
Paul Merton to get worked up during the 
programme about accusations of not ad- 
iibbmg, or even to mention diem. Have /Got 
News? is dearly presented as a spontaneous, 
unprepared programme. It is equally dear- 
ly nothing of the sort I am told by normal- 
ly reliable sources that some comedians who 
have appeared on the programme have not 
only been shown the questions in advance, 
but have brou^u their own scriptwriters with 
them in order to work up topical jokes for 


them. If the result is good, does ft matter' 
There is, oddly, a parallel to Baal Mei 
ton s denial of pre-planning and. pris 
scripting. No, not the CarltonTV Colom 
bum drug thing. It is Robin Cook’sdenia 
of pre-kuowtedge of a Siena LeOne aim 
unk- 1 know nothing of Wbst African arm 
deals, but I feel instinctively 'that fee r nm 
On Radio 4'c lim. , a~. _ u. - ■ 


hesaid that whether or not the Fbrdgn Of 
ncewas doing a good job overSfetra Leow 
ana backing the right side —and they prbb 
ably were - it was correct for. Robin Cool 
to clam ignorance of' the whole think 
ough he almost certainly was in 'touch! : 
„ l i ere have it- Paul Mertori is the 
Kobm Cook of comedy. Otis R^ Cool 
e T aul Merton of foreign. policy? - 
To put it another way. one is as linlike! 
ty to say "Yes, I knew about Itfie.arir 
oeai m advance and I think we dfltherigj 
thing as the other is unlikely tossy, “Ye 

I knew all ill" 


— “«■ umer is umnceiy tosay. ies» • 1 7 
\5r. aUaboul foe questions madwme,' ) : 
atw I think I made up therightjokes.";,,, ,j j. 
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Wanted: a defender for 
Whitehall’s wily ways 


DAVID WALKER 

CIVIL SERVANTS AND 
SIERRA LEONE 


THERE is a guilty politician at the heart of 
the arms to Sierra Leone affair. 

Yet the woman concern ed, Baroness 
Symons of Wmham Dean, stands accu s ed not 
for anything she may or may not have done 
in her role as Foreign Office minister in the 
Lords. 

Her sin steins from her previous incarna- 
tion as leader of the top civil servants - ' union, 
the First Division Association, What Liz 
Symons, as she. then was, did not do was say 
- pnblicly - that the shock-horror response 
to the conduct ofchil servants as described 
in the Scott inquiry into arms for Iraq was.en- 
tirely misplaced. All the judge did was char- 
acterise Whitehall’s common culture. That’s 
haiw it is in the upper branches of the great 
oak of state. They sit there, on her shelves, 
the many vDhimes of Scott, and aQ their analy- 
sis of what ft Is that civil servants do has nev- 
er once been registered as accurate - and 
appropriate - by those responsible for tend- 
ing the ethic of public service. 

It’s not just her, of course. Those same vol- 
umes also squat on the shelves in the mas- 
ters’ lodging at University College, Oxford. 
to which by Establishment magic Cabinet Sec- 
retary Robin Butler was translated on his re- 
tirement last year. Where was his 
programmatic statement to follow the Scott 
report on arms for Iraq? 

His successor as head of the civil service. 
Sir Richard Wilson, is supposed to be con- 
sidering another Scott finding, about the dead- 
weight of departmentalism in modem British 
government - something Tbny Blair desper- 
ately needs to break down if his cross-cutting 
social polity initiatives are to have a chance 
of success. But Sir Richard lias turned out to 
be a mandarin mute: no public speeches, no 
presence among his colleagues who. follow- 
ing their ministers, bed daily ever deeper in 
their departmental fastnesses. 

Labour has inherited a civil service with- 
out a soul. Officials 'applauded Tony Blair’s 
triumphal entry into Downing Street They 
told themselves this was the democratic sys- 
tem working well, alternating governments Just 
as in tire old days. Yet they know a host of 
profound questions about management and 
responsibility raised during the Tbiy years need 
answering, stQl. The official doctrine - from 
Eighties Cabinet Secretary Sir Robert 
Armstrong -that they are the mere creatures 
of their ministers, doing what they are told 
and no more was and remains one of the most 
callow and ineffective statements of their pur- 
pose and culture. 

Already the Sierra Leone affair offers two 


” lessons. The first - bad news for all those 
(T Blair included) who want maximum co- 
ordination and coherence across the fan e of 
government - is that our system is remark- 
ably plural and veers towards the anarchic 
Departmentalism does rule OK. 

Here we have HM Customs and Excise, 
a department within the Heasury but one with 
its own legislative existence and remarkably 
strong esprit de corps , investigating the con- 
duct of fellow officials in the Foreign Office. 
It is highly unlikely the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was told what Customs were doing. 
Is that a testimony to the political naivety of 
Valerie Strachan, Customs' head, or ringing 
endorsement of her independence? Re- 
sponses so far, including public puzzlement 
that one group of civil servants can so em- 
barrass another, suggest that somebody in a 
high place needs urgently to set out the ra- 
tionale for government's internal diversity. 

The second revelation entirety confirms die 
finding of Sir Richard Scott that throughout 
Whitehall, but especially in the Foreign Of- 
fice, a cavalier attitude towards parliamen- 
tary reporting prevails. Conventional wisdom, 
especially of the kind cultivated by backbench 
MPs wbo are too lazy to find thing s out for 
themselves or equip the House of Commons 
with proper investigatory powers, says this is 
disgraceful 

A more considered response is that high- 
ly-paid, clever civil servants working wi thin 
. tire bounds of policy (however lightly sketched 
by their ministers) ought to be allowed an 
arena of discretion in which to work. Does 
that amount to “private” policy making ? Well 
so much of policy is actually made by trian- 
gular agreements between interest groups, 
ministers and officials with the press and Par- 
liament as occasional bystanders. Is that re- 
ally contempt of democracy? 

It is - but only because no one in power 
ever stopsto defend amore sophisticated, sub- 
tle conception of power in our kind of soci- 
ety. fferhaps the British newspaper press being 
what it is, such “Machiavellianism” is im- 
permissible. But the effort needs to be made. 

It would certainly help if the Prime Min- 
ister were capable of articulating the idea that 
full transparency, total parliamentary ac- 
countability just don’t work. But that does not 
mean the end of democracy. It means creat- 
ing political space in which discretionary ac- 
tion by officials is supported. It is striking how, 
in his project for constitutional modernisa- 
tion, Mr Blair has so far had nothing at all 
to say about the place of public servants in 
the new order, let alone what their dthic should 
look like. 

We live, these days, in a Defaigjst politi- 
cal culture - somebody's head has got to roll 
before the political spectacle is declared over. 
There may, in the Sierra Leone case, have 
been mistakes made which deserve censure. 
More likely events can be explained by ref- 
erence to a conception of power-holding and 
civfl service which embraces a degree of dis- 
cretion on the part of officials. Is it wrong — 
do we want senior dvfl servants to behave like 
ciphers who get ministerial signatures on every 
piece of paper and tell Mft everything in every 
way? If we do, let’s have that said and Cab- 
inet Secretary and First Division Association 
make public professions that they are only 
there do to as they are told, never to think 
for themselves. Until then, let’s not mistake 
worldly exercise of state power in practical 
situations of great complexity for some plot 
to usurp popular decision-making. 


How many more will die hungry before 
United Nations rules are changed? 


RICHARD 

DOWDEN 

FAMINE RELIEF 
IN SUDAN 


HERE we go again. Starving 
Africa pictures on television. 
This time in Sudan — a gain. 
Hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple, maybe a million, face star- 
vation. And here, in the next 
frame, are the aid workers 
telling us how bad it is but how, 
with our help, they can save 
lives. Bob Geldof is back in 
business, too, suggesting that 
the Red Cross send an expedi- 
tionary force of aid workers to 
solve the problem In the news- 
paper the aid agencies use the 
most ghastly picture of hunger 
as advertisements to press 
home their pleas for money. 

Once again the circle is 
complete. The aid agencies 
call the television stations, give 
them free lifts to the hunger 
zone and tell the story. We 
watch, our hearts are touched 
and the aid agencies recoup 
their efforts and expenses in a 
■ fund-raising appeal A benign 
aide? It seems like one but for 
the lack of an answer to this 
question: are the television sta- 
tions and the aid agencies 
telling the whole truth about 
this famin e? 

No. The famine in Sudan is 
in one province, Bahr el Ghaz- 
al and it has been caused, quite 
deliberately, by one man, 
Kerubino Kuanyin BoL 

Bahr el Ghazal has been in 
the front line of the north-south 
dvO war in Sudan for 15 years. 
It was already sinking below 
subsistence level. Last year Mr 
Kerubino, a rebel commander 
from Barh el Ghazal defected 
to the side of the Sudanese gov- 
ernment. With its blessing he 
spent the rest of the year raz- 
ing his own region, killing hun- 
dreds of people and stealing 
their cattle, food and seed com. 
His savageiy forced thousands 
more to flee from their homes 
with only what food they could 
cany. Then in February this 
year when the survivors most 
needed food aid and seeds to 
plant for this year’s harvest, the 
Islamist government in Khar- 
toum refused the. United 
Nations permission to fly to Bar 
el Ghazal. The ban lasted two 
months. The result - famine. 

Kerubino, nicknamed “the 
Fool” in Bahr el Ghazal mean- 
while changed sides again, 
largely because he was not giv- 
en a sufficiently important title 



Relief operations intended to save them may be com pilot in their plight Reuters 


by the government He has 
been welcomed back by the 
rebel movement, the Sudan 
People’s Liberation Aimy, 
SPLA, though in Bahr el Ghaz- 
al, not surprisingly, they want 
him dead. 

The UN and the aid agen- 
cies were aware last year of the 
depredations of Kerubino and 
new that the flight ban by the 
Khartoum government would 
probably mean a lot of people 
would starve. But in Sudan the 
UN’s humanitarian operation, 
known as Operation Lifeline 
Sudan, operates only by agree- 
ment with both the Khartoum 
government and the SPLA. 
Under the agreement drawn up 
in 1991 between the UN, the 
government of Khartoum and 
the rebels, the UN and aid 
agencies working under its um- 
brella, must have permission 
from both sides before they can 


move a grain of food to a starv- 
ing village. Every single aid 
flight, its destination, exact 
content and personnel accom- 
panying it are subject to in- 
spection - and so the whim - 


The UN is 
reduced to a 
puppet being 
jerked around 
by both sides 


of government and rebels, in- 
cluding of course Mr Kerubi- 
no and his ilk. 

The main aim of both sides 
is to direct as much food aid as 
possible in the direction of 
their own troops and as little as 


possible to areas where the oth- 
er side might benefit. The UN 
is reduced to a puppet being 
jerked around by both sides 
having to balance the provision 
of real need to an area on the 
one side with a dubious deliv- 
ery to the other. The govern- 
ment is worse at imposing 
restrictions on Operation life- . 
line Sudan than the SPLA but 
both armies help themselves to 
UN aid. To this extent the UN 
and the aid agencies have fed 
this 15 year-long war. 

If the price for this was that 
the civilians in Sudan were 
also fed, it would be worth pay- 
ing but they are not Worse, the 
rales of Operation Lifeline Su- 
dan prevent the UN telling 
the truth about the causes of 
starvation and the truth about 
people like Kerubino. When he 
was laying waste to Bahr el 
Ghazal the UN was silent. In 


February the government's ban 
on food aid to Bahr el Ghazal 
was mentioned only twice in 
UN publicity and only as a 
“cause for concern”, hardly 
the sort of language to create 
the scale of outrage needed to 
create international pressure on 
the Khartoum government to 
get the ban lifted. Only now 
when the Khartoum govern- 
ment sense bad publicity from 
pictures of starving people does 
it choose to allow the UN to 
make more flights into South 
Sudan. And the reaction of the 
UN? An unctuous thank-you to 
Khartoum for its “timely ap- 
proval". 

Operation Lifeline Sudan, 
now nine years old, has failed 
to deliver food when and where 
it was needed even though it 
knew famine. was developing 
Unlike some, I am not one of 
those who believe that the aid 
business looks after its own in- 
terests by deliberately waiting 
till people start dying before 
they b ring in the cameras. But 
I do believe that in South Su- 
dan, Operation Lifeline Su- 
dan is in danger of complicity 
in famine. 

So why doesn’t the UN just 
tear up the book of rules, ignore 
the Khartoum government and 
the rebels and fly food when 
and where it is needed, daring 
the government to shoot the 
planes out of the sky? That is 
what some small aid agencies 
operating outside the Opera- 
tion Lifeline Sudan do, and they 
find pilots and companies will- 
ing to ride their lives and planes 
to do so. Not one has been shot 
down so far. 

The problem is national 
sovereignty. UN rules insist 
that the authority of the Sudan 
government is respected even 
though it has not ruled some of 
those southern regions for 15 
years. It is dear now that they 
never will again. Whether or not 
the south splits off as an inde- 
pendent state, the Arabised 
Muslim north will never again 
be able to dominate Lhe south. 

That makes Sudan a “failed 
state” and until a new dispen- 
sation is sorted out, the UN 
should regard it as such. It 
should reject the “sovereignty" 
of the Khartoum government 
outside areas it does not con- 
trol. Instead it should mandate 
its aid agendes to intervene for 
humanitarian purposes when- 
ever and wherever necessary. 

A more determined UN 
which spoke truth and recog- 
nised reality instead of diplo- 
matic niceties might also find 
donors more willing to provide 
the funds it desperately needs. 

The author writes for The 
Economist. 


Pop won’t make a perfect summer for the Prommers 


David Lister says ■ 
the BBC needs 
Barenboim’s baton 
more than 
Bob Marle/s beat 


SHORTLY before he retired as 
director of the Proms, Sir John 
Drummond fired abroadside at 
the rowdy element among fens 
of the summer concert series - 
those who shouted out sflfy 
rhymes, made an exhibition of 
themselves and generally 
showed a lack of respect for 
great music performed by the 
world’s most famous ensembles. 

He didn’t have in mind his 


sucq^ssor, Nicholas Kenyon. 

But the man in charge of 
both the Proms and BBC Ra- 
dio 3 has a curious way of pub- 
licising such a sustained 
concentration of symphonic 
and chamber music 

When booking opens next 
week the biggest attraction, to 
judge from press reports let 
alone the Proms’ office, wiU be 
the songs of Bob Mari ey and a 
Yank singing Rule Britannia. 
Last year Mr Kenyon’s big sen- 
sation - as per the advance pub- 
licity -was a performance of the 
music of John Lennon and 
Paul McCartney. 

In the event Beethoven 
won’t be turning in his grave. 
All that happened last year was 
that the King’s Singers per- 
formed a few Beatles tunes at 

a late night concert - Ringo efid 


not turn up. All that wiU hap- 
pen this year is that in anoth- 
,er late night concert Black 
Voices, an unaccompanied fe- 
male outfit, will sing some 
protest songs, including a Jew 
Bob Mariey numbers. As for 
the American, it’s the bari- 
tone Thomas Hampson, a well- 
known figure on the inter- 
national opera circuit, whose 
main purpose on the Last Night 
s to sing a medley from George 
Gershwin. 

Even so. the inclusion of the 
Beatles and Bob Mariey at the 
Proms is a bad idea. Primarily 
because audiences are not get- 
ting the Beatles or Bob Mariey. 
Their songs are being filtered 
through acceptable and re* 
spectable ensembles, which 
won't attract rock fans who 
want the rawness of the origi- 


nals. Bat nor are they expect- 
ed to attract classical music 
lovers The fact that Mr Keny- 
on has again programmed ltis 
pop pastiche late at night 
demonstrates he doesn’t real- 
ty see it as part of the Proms se- 
ries proper. 

So why shout about it? Why 
is the BBC publicity machine 
encouraging national newspa- 
pers (with some success) to 
write stories about' it? The only 
possible answer is that the peo- 
ple who run the Proms have lost 
faith. They no longer have suf- 
ficient confidence in the very 
raison d'etre of the festival - 
classical music. Music, good 
music, it seems can’t be trust- 
ed to make news. 

So we have the absurd 
paradox that for the second year 
running middle-of-the-road 


pop music is used to sell a fes- 
tival that has a superb array of 
new commissions, world pre- 
mieres, exciting soloists, a day- 
long event based on choral 
music, family concerts and 
Proms In The Park. 

Interestingly, in Mr Keny- 
on's own foreword to the 
Proms' brochure there is no 
mention of Mariey. He is right- 
ly more excited about visits by 
the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra with Daniel 
Barenboim, the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic with Claudio Abba- 
do and the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic with Esa-Pekka 
Salonen. 

Wouldn’t it be refreshing if 
he announced them as the 
“story” for the Proms this year. 
Barenboim and Abbado are go- 
ing to be of far more interest 


to the people Kkcty to book tick- 
ets than Bob Mariey. Perhaps 
Mr Kenyon is a creature of a 
systan. He has not had the eas- 
iest time adapting Radio 3 in 
the face of Classic FM. Yet here 
is an expert former music crit- 
ic as well as an informative, 
entertaining and didactic au- 
thority. Instead of displaying a 
faint but unworthy unease 
about classical music by forev- 
er trying (and faffing) to “liven 
it up” with pop references, the 
BBC should make greater use 
of Kenyon's enthusiasm. 

He should be out there pro- 
pagandising and persuading, 
telling us about the themes 
running through the Proms, 
what qualities Barenboim be- 
ings to the podium and what is 
the especial brilliance of the 
British choral tradition. 


Vanity Publishing 

THE cover of the latest issue of 
Ifaiity Fair screams “The German As- 
sault On US Publishing”. Pandora was 

amused, fs Vhnily fair owned by 
Si Newhouse, the same American bil- 
lionaire who sold off Random House 
last March for SI- 4 bflKon to ^ Ger_ 

mans at Bertelsmann AG? Yes indeed, 

but the VF article devotes Ditty a few 
lines to the Random House sale 
while concentrating on Bertelsmann's 
much smaller German rival Dietervon 
Holtzbrincfc, owner of UK publishers 
Macmillan, several US publishers 
and Scientific American magazine. 
The VF article contains fascinating 
ironies, including a quote from 
Hotabrinck's corporate spokesman 
that slags off Bertelsmann as being “a 

■ ■ l .1 nr i— in . 


posed to Holtzbrinck’s “cultural in- 
terest in protecting literatnre”. So 
exactly what was Si Newhouse pro- 
tecting when he “surrendered” to the 

“German assault" and made a fortune 

selling Random House - a corpora- 
tion that includes venerable British 
publishing names like Jonathan Cape, 
The Bodley Head and Chatto & 
Wind us? 

John’s Bull 

PUTTINGlifc tastebods on the front 
line, Junior Defence Minister John 
Spellar asked an MoD chef to whip 
np a very private beef lanch fo rbnn 

a week ago. The meat was drawn fitsn 

frozen EU intervention stocks, which 
the Government is keen to purchase 
to feed oar troops. Supposedly rm- 


PANDORA 


tainted by “mad cow" disease, inter- 
vention beef stores are maintained by 
the EU to support price levels. Bulk 
frozen berfis apparently hard to find 
in Britain; the MOD bays huge quan- 
tities from Argentina. But Pandora 
wonders if the squaddies wiD accept 
their British steaks as completety safe 
and CJD-free? Oh weti, John Spellar 
found the bofl delirious. 


Night and Day? 

BLACK and white? Hot and cold? 
Pandora cannot find a metaphor to ad- 
equately portray the distinct con- 


trast between two recently-resigned 
Whitehall PR flacks. Andy Wxxl the 
fonner Northern Irish Office public 
relations officer, wasted no time 
after his departure before selling his 
attack on Mo Mowlam to the Sunday 
Times. Meanwhile, Sheila Thompson, 
who resigned from Lord Irvine’s ser- 
vice recently, has turned down several 
fat tabloid offers to savage Derry. 

Home Alone 

THE only British pilot to fly with the 
Israeli air force in their 1947 war for 
independence, Gordon Levett, 77, 
returned to celebrate Ig-aeTs 50th an- 
niversary last week. The ex-RAF 
WWH squadron leader; who is a 
gentile, had Down German-designed 
Israel! Messerschmitts on bombing 


missions with a squadron that con- 
tained today’s Israeli President Ezer 
Weizman. ‘T still feel more at home 
here wi down Ben-Gnrion 
Street,” i told the New York 
Times , * do in England walk- 
ing dow idflty. I know why. In a 

tiny wa^ 1 helped build this country:” 

Harriet’s Hint 

IN KEEPING with the Government’s 
obsession with “presentation", Har- 
riet Hannan has put her foot down 
about a mailing to 500,000 angle 
mothers set for June 15th. Harriet is 
concerned that her plea to join the 
“New Deal for Lone Parents" will be 
ignored if it arrives in the usual 
brown Government wrapper. Thus the 
official letters will be in lilac envelopes. 


£10 helps set bears free 

In India, tiny bear cubs are stolen from their mothers to 
become ‘dancing* bears. This bear’s sensitive nose was 
pierced and a coarse rope forced through the hole. Now 
he has to dance for hours with raw, bleeding feet, in the 
agonisingly hot sun, terrified by the crowds and traffic. 

WSFft rescues bears and takes them to sanctuaries where 
they can live as natural a life as possible. But we cant 
carry out our work without the support of people like you. 
Your gift of £10, or whatever you can afford, will help 
save animab 1 fives. Please send your donation today. 


Yes, I want to save animals’ lives! 
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Lord Mellish 


In April 1976, Bob Mellish re- 
signed as Government Chief 
Whip after seven hectic years in 
government, in opposition, and 
in government again. 

Mellish had been the cement 
that prevented the Labour Par- 
ty from being split asunder 
over entry into the European 
Common Market, when 69 pro- 
Europe Labour MPs (of whom 
I was one) went into the same 
lobby as Tfed Heath, on 28 Oc- 
tober 1971, and the government 
won entry into the European 
Common Market by 356 to 
244 votes. A convinced pro- 
marketeer himself, he operat- 
ed loyally on behalf of the par- 
ty policy, which at that time 
opposed entry to the EEC. 

It was a remarkable feat of 
political management, matched 
only by his wheeling and deal- 
ing in government on such del- 
icate issues as the £6 limit on 
wages agreed by Jack Jones and 
Hugh Scanlon, the dosed shop, 
the Dock Labour Scheme, and 
compulsory introduction of 
comprehensive schools. 

He did this with a mixture of 
natural guile, disguised as Cock- 
ney plain-speaking, and earthy 
assessment of character and 
motive, laced with the humour 
of the Den - the ground of his 
beloved MiltwaH Football Glib. 
He was the authentic voice of 
working-class Dockland Lon- 
don, and speaking in the docks 
on the day he gave up his job 
he explained to the British 
Leather Federation that he had 
held the job for seven years but 
it had seemed like seventy. 

On his appointment in 1969 
it was thought that he would be 
a bully. Indeed, on the evening 
that news of it went like wild- 
fire round the corridors of 
Westminster, the conventional 
wisdom was that Wilson had lost 
his prime ministerial marbles. 
“Bob Mellish! Chief Whip? 
Christ!" One can only use his 
own favourite expression. 

A bully he certainly did not 
turn out to be. What he could 
not abide were those “bleed in' 
bastards" who voted a gains t 
the party either without warn- 
ing him or for some kind of per- 
ceived self-advantage within 
the party. 

Mellish had a multitude of 
difficult people with whom he 
had to deal - the late John 
Stonehouse, and John Ryman, 


the fox-hunting Labour MP 
who failed to vote for five 
months, were only two exam- 
ples. Yet gp to Bob Mellish and * 
talk to him sitting down at his 
desk once owned by Disraeli, 
surrounded by portraits of bis 
predecessors as Chief Whip or 
“King's Man" since 1750, one 
could not find a better or more 
understanding doctor for hu- 
man failings. Ian Mikardo, his 
constituency neighbour but vet- 
eran of the National Executive 
and the Left who had been quite 
appalled at Meliisfa’s original ap- 
pointment, later described him 
as “to a perfect degree a round 
peg in a round hole." 

Robert Mellish was born in 
1913 in Bermondsey, the 13th 
of 14 children (of whom only six 
survived) of a docker. His father 
had taken a prominent part in 
the 1899 dock strike and that of 
1912 led by the legendary Ben 
Tilled. Much influenced by the 
family circumstances where scar- 
let fever and meningitis bad ac- 
counted for more than half his 
siblings, Mellish devoted time to 
the work of East End hospital 
boards throughout his life. 

Through his father’s influ- 
ence he started work at the of- 
fice of the newly formed 
Transport and General Work- 
ers’ Union at Stratford on the 
very evening he left schooL 

He was called np in the Sec- 
ond World Whr as a sapper. On 
sheer nous and energy be 
worked hims elf up to the rank 
of major in the Royal Engineers. 
At the end of the war he was in 
South East Ada taking part in 
the battles ngytinst the Japans 
One of the reasons for his good 
relations with the Tories was that 
they thought be was exactly the 
type of London patriot who 
should be the quintessential 
working-class Labour MP. But 
another part of the Ibiy ac- 
ceptance of Mellish was the 
recognition that he and they had 
fought in the same war, side by 
side against the same enemy. 
Danger together on the battle- 
field mellows criticism of oth- 
ers with whom one disagrees 
politically. 

In 1946, out of the political 
blue, the Rt Hon Sir Ben Smith. 
Member of Parliament for 
Rotherhithe from 1923 until 
1931 and again from 1935, re- 
signed. At the by-election on 19 
November 1946 an electorate of 


only 22,000 gave Mellish 7,265 
votes to the 2$21 of the Liber- 
al Ed Martel! and 1,084 for the 
Conservative candidate Freddy 
Burden, later Conservative MP 
for Gillingham. 

Mellish gave his maiden 
speech an 16 December 1946 on 
the Transport B0k 

I said I have a mandate to support 
the Bin, and I wish to make this very 
dear to the Minister and Hon- 
ourable Members opposite. I recently 
fought a by-election in a coostituawy 
in which 60 per cent of the male pop- 
ulation are engaged in transport. 

It is a rather noticeable feature that 
very seldom do we talk of the peo- 
ple who work in the industry, usu- 
ally we arc only concerned with 
stock-holders, or people who own 
various interests, but never of the 
people who work in the industry. 
They are a very important factor. In 
the division I represent, more than 
60 per cent are actually employed in 
transport, in some form or another. 

I made it very clear to them in my 
election address, and in speeches on 
the platform, that I was in favour of 
the Government’s proposals to na- 
tionalise transport, to nationalise 
their industry. 

I was opposed in this by-election by 
a Conservative (Freddy Burden), a 
charming man who fought a dean 
fight. But he was batting on a sticky 
wicket. He made it equally dear that 
be was opposed to the nationalisa- 
tion of transport in any way at alL 1b 
use his own words, be wanted the in- 
dustry to be on£ettered and free. The 
result we know. 1 was elected a 
Member of Rufiament and be lost 
his deposit, and was at the bottom of 
the polL So I have a right to say that 
I come here as a supporter of this Bill 
in its entirety, and with a mandate 
that gives me the right to go inro the 
lobby and indicate my support. 

Mellish told me that he was 
a bit lost at first and this was why 
as Chief Whip he took a lot of 
trouble to be kind to new mem- 
bers. In 1950 he became Par- 
liamentary Private Secretary to 
George Strauss, the Minister of 
Supply, and then, backed by. 
Herbert Morrison, still boss of 
London, PPS to George Isaacs, 
Minis ter of Pensions between 
January and November 1951. 

The tiny electorate of 
Rotherhithe -21,952 as a result 
of the Blitz - was expanded in 
1950 to the new seat of 
Bermondsey with over 40,000 
electors. In the opposition years 
Mellish tried to distance him- 
self from both the Bevanite and 
the GaitskeUiie factions of the 
party by supporting the “keep 
calm" group which was estab- 
lished as a balance to “keep 
left". However his real activity 
in those years was inside the 


London Labour Regional Par- 
ty, afwhich he was to chafr com- 
mittees and ofwhkh he was to 
become the Chairman in 1956. 

Sardonically, the Mellish 
school of chairmanship was de- 
scribed to me by the late coun- 
rillor EHis Hillman of Hackney: 
Mellish’s conduct went like this. 
You nun the Moody mike off and 

then raw with your left-wing oppo- 
nents from the (lair and you Grad- 
ty get the conference 10 lake a vote 
to move yourself from tbe Chair and 
pot the motion from the Chair. AH 
those ia favour -half a dozen hands. 
AH those against -woof; see! Get off 
the bloody platform and then bring 
the stewards in. 

From other people's descrip- 
tions this was not wholly unfair. 

On gaining power in 1964 
Harold Wilson had tbe inspi- 
ration of teaming up the Lon- 
don docker with the Oxford 
intellectual Richard Crossman 
at the Ministry of Housing. At 
first it seemed like fire and wa- 
ter, but in fact Mellish came 
quickly to have an affection and 
- with reservations - a high re- 
gard for Crossman who gave 
him charge of the important first 
bill, “Protection from Eviction", 
which was about the Rach- 
manism of the time. Speaking 
on the report stage, Mellish said: 
In a case where the deceased tenant 
has left no widow but has left mare 
than one member of his family who 
were residing with him at the time of 
his death - say, two daughters - tbe 
cwuer cannot enforce his right to pos- 
session without a County Court or- 
der as long as either daughter 
remains in occupation or in read eo ce. 
The owner, in applying to the court 
for an order for possession, would 
name both daughters as defendant 
to the proceedings. 

This was the kind of issue 
that mattered to Mellish. He re- 
called his own mother as soft 
and veiy gentle. “1 haven’t a 
complaint about the conditions 
of my childhood," be told me. 
“I lived in a slum, I suppose, but 
it didn't seem like it then.” How- 
ever be didn't want the condi- 
tions his mother had had to face 
to be the lot of anybody in the 
second half of tbe 20th centu- 
iy. He was immensely con- 
cerned about issues such as 
dampness and slum clearance 
and was determined to do 
everything possible to bring the 
work of the building research 
station to the attention of local 
authorities. 

Indeed it was his concern 
about local authorities which 


created tbe bond between Mell- 
ish as Parliamentary Secretary 
and the formidable Dame Eve- 
lyn Sharp, who was Permanent 
Secretary in the department 
Early in his career at the Min- 
istry on 18 November 1964, 1 
remember sitting behind Mell- 
ish, whose PPS I was, as he said: 

1 can do no better than quote from 
two letters winch l have received con- 
sequent on the introduction of tbe 
Protection from Eviction B3L Tbe 
first letter is from a tenant who lives 
at Bow in East London. “As tenants 
who have been so threatened with 
evictions as to be nearly driven out 
oftHir minds and made 31 with wor- 
ry, I cannot say how thankful we were 
to see the present Goremmeur’s laws 
to stop evictions; it is like a hideous 
nightmare riming to an end." An- 
other tetter comes from Chelsea. “Wfe 
were all so happy to hear of the new 
Bill ha jn£paqwl iftvnpt en;nt^ litre 
ourselves being made homeless . . . 
many families in this road are over 
60 and received quh notices from our 
new landlord after being here for two 
to three gene ra t i ons. The passing of 
the new laws means evoytitingto ten- 
ants here and tbe relief from tension 
can be seen in their fares ~ 

Mellish observed that if the 
Labour Government bad done 
nothing else this bill would give 
relief to the sort of people who 
were wide open to pressure in 
their homes. 

The development of tbe re- 
lationship between Crossman, 
the upper-class ideologue from 
Oxford, and Mellish, the work- 
ing-class pragmatist from Lon- 
don’s Dockland, grew and was 
fosrfnartng. In 1967 when Cross- 
man became Lord President of 
the Council, Mellish was pro- 
moted to Minister of Works, 
where he got on very well with 
the building industry. From per- 
sonal experience over the con- 
troversy of materials to build the 
runway at the staging post a toll 
of Aldabra in the Indian Ocean 
I know how painstaking he was 
in questioning officials as to 
whether the brief given to him 
constituted the full story. 

A book could be written 
about Mellish’s seven years as 
Chief Whip from 1969 to 1976. 
He was, however, true to his 
word that he never sneered or 
jeered at tbe Conservatives “be- 
cause I know how friBtrating Op- 
position is”. Mellish was a team 
player. It was a question of my 
government right or wrong. His 
loyalty to Harold Wilson was un- 
shakeaM c. “The Prime Minister 
is a soft and very decent man, al- 
most too gentle. Some say it’s a 



The authentic voice of working-class Dockland London: Melfish campaigning in 1964 


weakness. 1 believe it’s a 
strength. He is very loyal to his 
friends. His divisipn record is as 
good as most back-benchers. 1 
am not a sycophant, but I do re- 
spect and admire him. 9 

On several occasions Mell- 
ish asked Wilson to release 
him from what seemed at times 
to be the purgatory of the Chief 
Whip's office and send him 
back to the Ministry of Hous- 
ing. Wilson's sudden resignation 
in 1976 upset that apple cart. 
Mellish wept at the news. 

In the subsequent contest for 
tbe parly leadership be threw in 
his lot with Michael Riot partly 
to repay tbe loyalty he believed 
Fool had shown the government 
in the difficult days since Febru- 
ary 1974. ferhaps too he re- 
membered James Callaghan's 
failure to show the same loyalty 
to the party Ieadeirinp in the 1969 
crisis over In Place of Strife. 


Part of Mellish’s strength was 
his political “foigetoiy" - his 
ability not to maintain grudges 
-but there was always a frisson 
between him and the new prime 
minister and it was not sur- 
prising that he left the govern- 
ment after a few months. Ever 
constructive, in 1981 he be- 
came tbe Deputy Chairman of 
the London Docklands Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

I will never forget two days 
canvassing with his successor as 
Labour candidate in Bermond- 
sey, Peter Tatchell, and finding 
the extent to which, particular- 
ly among older people. Bob 
Mellish was quite simply loved. 

His friends in the Labour 
Party would like to draw a veil 
over the reasons he joined the 
SDR Having had lunch with him 
last year in the Members’ Cafe- 
teria to which be drifted down 
from the House of Lords (which 


be didn't like), it was quite clear 
that be regretted having left the 
Labour Part)'. The SDP was not 
bis mileu. His solace in later 
years, as throughout his life, was 
his wife Anne and his family . 

Tam Dalyell 


Robert Joseph Meffish, trade union 
offiaat and paStidan bom London 
3 March 1913: MP (Labour) for 
Rotherhithe 1946-50, for Bermond- 
sey 195062, (Independent) 1982: 
Chairman. London Regional Labour 
Party 1956-77; Parliamentary Sec- 
retary, Mnstry of Housing 1964-67; 
PC 1967; Minister ofPubBc Buildings 
and Works 1967-69; Parliamentary 
Secretary to Treasury and Govern- 
ment Chief Whip 1969-70 and 74- 
76; Opposition Chief Whip 1970-74 ; 
Deputy Chairman. London Docklands 
Development Corporation 1981-85: 
created 1985 Baton Mefch; mamed 
1938 Anne Warner (five sons); died 
Sampling, lAfest Sussex 9 May 1998. 


Alice Faye 



‘Like a young Mae West*: Faye with Don Amec he In Alexander's Ragtime Band (1938) 


Alice Faye was one of the most 
xi pular musical stars in the 
jolden era of Hollywood. 

From the late 1930s to the 
tud-I94Qs she was a top box- 
office attraction in such films as 
Uexander’s Ragtime Band and 
that Night in Rio, and com- 
posers Jule Styne and Irving 
Jcrlin were among those who 
traised her melodic distinc- 
ively throaty crooning style. 
Vmong the songs she intro- 
luced on screen was the 1944 
Tscar-winner “You’ll Never 
Cnow" which became perraa- 
lentiy identified with her. 

Though Faye’s image on 
creen was ultimately one of 
rarm appeal (she frequently 
4ayed the wronged heroine 
aithful to the thoughtless hero 
ill the happy fade-out), she 
Carted her career as a buxom 
londe with a come- hither style. 

When Rudy Vallee intro- 
uced her as his vocalist on a ra- 
io show in 1933, he told 
steners: “For those of you won- 
ering what Miss Faye looks 
ke, I can best describe her as 
eing like a young Mae WesL” 
Boro Alice Jeanne Leppert 
i New York City in 1915, she 
btarned a job with a dance 
tmpe at the age of 14 (lying 
rout her age) and two years 
iter, having changed her sur- 
ame to Fhye, was in the cho- 
is of George Mute's Scandals 
931) on Broadway. At a cast 
irty its star Rudy Vallee heard 
tye sing and was so impressed 
: hired her as vocalist on his 
.dio show and ultimately he- 
me romantically involved with 
:r - she was to be named by 


his wife in a stormy divorce case. 

Signed by Fox to star in the 
film George Whites Scandals 
(1934), Vallee persuaded the 
studio to cast Fhye and, when 
Lilian Harvey walked out, to give 
Faye the star role. Offered a 
long-term contract by Fox, she 
stayed in Hollywood when 
Vallee returned to New York. 

Though her early films were 
undistinguished - she confessed 
later that she learned to act in 
front of the camera - Faye’s 
singing was always praised, and 
her recordings for Brunswick 
records sold well. In Every Night 
at Eight (1935V she introduced 
“Feel A Song Coming On" and 
in King of Burlesque (1936), “I'm 
Shooting High". This film 
(Faye’s eighth) convinced the 
studio chief Darryl F. Zanuck 
that Faye deserved superior 
scripts and top-rale productions. 

After supporting Shirley 
Temple in Poor Liide Rich Girl 
(1936), Faye was given her best 
film to date. Sing Baby Sing 
(1936), in which she introduced 
another standard, “You Timed 
The Thbles on Me", and ap- 
peared for the first time with her 
future husband Tony Martin. 

She introduced one of her 
biggest hits. Mack Gordon and 
Harry Revel’s “Goodnight, My 
Love" in Srowawoy (1936). It 
was around this time that Jule 
Styne became a vocal coach at 
the studio. “Alice knew how to 
really sell a song," he said lat- 
er. “She’d sing a song on the 
screen and the next morning it 
sold a million copies." 

Though she was third-billed 
to Madeleine Carroll and Dick 


Powell in On The Avenue (1937), 
she had several new Irving 
Berlin tunes to sing, including 
the lovely ballad, “This Year’s 
Kisses", and impressed critics 
with her portrayal of a jealous 
actress. In Wake Up and 
Live (1937), Faye introduced 
two Gordon-Revel standards: 
“There’s A Lull in My Life" and 
“Never in a Million Years”. 

Faye teamed for the first of 
six times with Don Ameche in 
You Can't Have Everything 
(1937) and had one of her best 
roles as a would-be playwrighL 
The title song (again by Gordon 
and Revel) was a big hit. 

Zanuck had long planned to 
make an epic film centred on 
the great Chicago fire, and 
hoped to borrow Jean Harlow 
from MGM to star in iL When 
Harlow died, the director Hen- 
ry King suggested Faye for the 
role, and Tyrone Power volun- 
teered to test with her to prove 
to Zanuck that she was up to the 
part. With a budget of nearly 
$2m, In Old Chicago (1938) was 
a prestigious production that 
gained six Oscar nominations. 

The three leads - Faye, Pow- 
er and Don Ameche, were 
teamed again in an ambitious 
musical scanning three decades 
and built around the songs of 
Irving Berlin, Alexander 's Rag- 
time Band (1938). Faye intro- 
duced a seductive Berlin ballad. 
“Now I Can Be Told" and sang 
such standards as the title song, 
“Blue Skies" and “Remember" 
(Berlin used to cite Fred Astaire 
and Faye as his favourite vo- 
calists). The film became one of 
Faye’s two personal favourites. 


Power was her co-star for a 
final time in Rose Of Washing- 
ton Square (1939), a film so 
closely based on the life of 
comedienne Fannie Brice that 
Brice sued the studio and won 
a large settlement. 

Faye had begun feuding with 
Zanuck, who refused to allow 
her to do radio work or to re- 
new her recording contract, 
and hospitalisation cost her the 
lead in a popular musical Down 
Argentine Way (1940), which 
made a star.of her replacement, 
Betty Grable. Immediately, sto- 
ries circulated that the two 
were now rivals and enemies 
(“Just Fbx publicity,” said Faye 
later. “The troth was we liked 
each other very much, became 
good friends and stayed good 
friends till the day she died.") 

They were teamed in Tin Ban 
-Alley (1940) as singing sisters, 
and performed a lavish number, 
“Sheik of Araby”, which re- 
vealed their strikingly different 
personalities. Though virtually 
the same age. Faye purveyed an 
assured, experienced maturity 
while Grable was more brash 
and down-to-earth. She gradu- 
ally supplanted Fhye as the stu- 
dio’s top musical star. 

Some of Faye’s greatest tri- 
umphs, though, were still ahead 
- That Night in Rio (1941), in 
which she was the confused wife 
of a philandering businessman 
(Don Ameche); The Great 
American Broadcast (1941), a 
live fy depiction of the birth of 
. radio co-starring John Payne 
and Jack Oakie; and Weekend 
in Havana (1941), a lushly 
coloured piece of escapism in 


which Faye introduced Warren 
and Gordon’s “Tropical Magic". 

In 1941 Faye married the 
band leader Phil Harris, noted 
for his wild life-style, but the 
marriage lasted over 50 years 
until his death, albeit with an un- 
usual arrangement in later years 
that had Harris living part of the 
time in a separate house where 
be could have all-night poker 
sessions. After time off to have 
her first child (her pregnancy 
costing her roles in Rode Hart , 
My Gal Sal and Springtime in the 
Rockies), Faye returned to the 
screen in Hello, ’Frisco, Hello 
(1943), the second of her per- 
sonal favourites. It is packed 
with terrific numbers including 
the Warren-Gordon hit “You’ll 
Never Know" and “By Tbe 
Light of the Silvery Moon". 

Faye had taken time off to 
have her second child, and on 
her return her voice had ac- 
quired a deeper, more warmly 
meflow tone. Her last major mu- 
sical role was in The Gang's AB 
Here (1943), the most revived of 
her films thanks to its direction 
by Busby Berkeley and some re- 
markable production se- 
quences. Tbe most dazzling is 
the final number, Faye’s “Pol- 
ka Dot Polka" which evolves 
into an ballucinatory kaeido- 
scope of images. 

After a guest spot as herself 
in Four Jills in a Jeep (1943), 
Faye was persuaded by Zanuck 
to play a straight role in the Otto 
Preminger thriller Fallen Angel 
(1945). Though a good film it 
was a disappointment for Faye, 
who found a lot of her footage 
cut to build up the role of Lin- 


da Darnell, a newer Zanuck 
favourite. Faye stated that: 

I was proud of my performance but 
Zanuck cut most of my best stuff in- 
cluding the song 'Skrwty’ by the com- 
poser of' Laura', David Raksm. . . I 
felt Zan u c k betrayed me. Feeling ut- 
terly at a Ires I left tbe studio that bad 
been my home for tbe past decade. 
I didn't, even go to my dressing room 
to collect my persona! belongings. 

Faye did not stop working, 
however, joining her husband 
Phil Harris on a radio show that 
ran for eight years (1946-54) 
with Faye delivering a song a 
week and displaying a nice flair 
for self-deprecating humour. 

It was 17years before she re- 
turned to the screen, as the 
r in a remake of the 1945 


musical version of State Fair 
(1962). Richard Rodgers wrote 
“Never Say No" for her, along 
with a duet “The Little Things 
in Tfexas” for her and Tbm Ewefl. 

In 1974 she starred op 
Broadway in a revival of Good 
News with John Payne. Her 
1978 film appearance in 77je 
Magic of Lassie with James 
Stewart was well received, but 
she bad by then a busy career 
as spokeswoman for a phar- 
maceutical company. 

Until a few months ago, Al- 
ice Faye maintained remarkably 
good health and appearance. In 
1982 she was a guest on the tele- 
vision show Looks Familiar in 
London and afterwards came to 


the city regularly. “When you're 
a star in England," she said, 
“you’re always a star." In 1984 
she was featured in a special 
hour-long This Is lour Life, in 
1985 in tbe Royal J briery Show 
(the Queen told her she had 
been a favourite of her parents) 
and she was often a prime at- 
traction in charity shows, always 
eliciting an ovation with her ren- 
dition of “YouTl Never Know". 

Tom Val lance 

ABce Jeanne Leppert (ABce Faye), ac- 
tress: bom New York S May 1915; 
married 1937 Tony Martin (marriage 
dissolved 19401 1941 PM Harris [died 
1995; two daughters); died Rancho 
Mir age, Catifomia 9 May 1998. 
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EATHS 

RIGHT: Sarah Evelyn (Bundey) on 
Mav 1998. Much loved wife and 
lotber, died peacefully at home, 
imeral at St Faith and St Laurence 
lureh. Harbonw 12 awn IS May. 
iimit y Qowera only. Donations may 
e sent (or Clinical Genetics Unit 
Urmitigham or St Faith’s Church. 

-BIRTHS, MARRIAGES & DEATHS 
DC telephone 0171-29) 2012 or hx 

im-2 vs ion. 


Christening 

Liberty India Rose Vaz Townsend 
Tbe christening took place on 3 May 
at Leicester Cathedral of Liberty In- 
dia Rose, the daughter of ViJerieViz 
and Paul Townsend. The service was 
conducted by Tbe Right Rev Dr 
Thomas Butler, tbe Bishop of Leices- 
ter. Tbe godparents are Ms Marcel- 
In Phelan and Mr Keith Vhz MP. 


Birthdays 

Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Arson, 69; 

ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

TIib Di*a afMitetftfLOndbfaSB. mob (be 
(■mid of All PJots aid Ait Nvuildn Coen Itma- 
itnr and Ptnn si romcn' HmlL L1IU0 THntty Lmc. 
Union KC+. «*■*•€■■ Ib^i, PUboa. IfrCd*- 
sen Oil Oil ChaBcnp- uflkiaBy nmn (be an dc- 


CASE SUMMARIES: 11 may 1998 


Sir Edgar Beck, president, John 
Mowtem.87; Lady Radre] Billington, 
writer, 56; Sir Rhodes Boyson, for- 
mer MP, 73; Mr Eric Bunion, rock 
musician, 57; Professor Michael 
Hamlin, former principal and Vice- 
Chancellor, Dundee University, 68; 
Sir Ernest Harrison, chairman. Ratal 
Electronics, 72: Professor Antony 
Hcwish, radio a s tro no m er, 74; Sir An- 
thony Hollis, former High Court 
judge, 71; Brigadier Joan Moriarty, 
former matron-in-chicf, Army Nurs- 
ing Services, 75; Mr John Parrott 
snooker player, 34; Mr Jeremy Pax- 


roan, television presenter and re- 
porter. 48; Nfiss Natasha Richardson, 
actress, 35; Mr Mike Sleman, rugby 
player, 48; Miss Judith Weir, com- 
poser, 44; Mr Richard Wilkinson, 
ambassador to Venezuela, 52; 
The Hon Montague Woodhouse, 
historian. 81. 

Lectures 

Exeter U ni v ersi ty Marina Warner, 
“The Enchantments of Circe: 
Odysseus's Refusal, Gryllus’s 
Chaise ”, 5.15pm. 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of the AH England 
Law Reports. 

Sunday trading 

Haskms Garden Centres Ltd v East 
Dorset Distnct Council; QBD (Div Ct) 

(5dverrarmLiSmedley])2&/^ri 1998. 
If premises constituted a “large 
shop” for the purposes of Sch 


1 to the Sunday Trading Act 
1994, they remained so even if 
there was non-use of the floor 
area on the date of an alleged 


tail customers contrary to 
paras 2(1) and 7(1) of Sch 1. 

Geoffrey Stephenson (Metcalfe Cope- 
man and Pettefar, Wisbech) far the 
appellant; Martin Strutt (Solicitor. 


Eaa Dorset District Council) for the 
respondent. 


Butterfield. Richards Jj) 27 April 1998. 
In issuing a certificate of in- 
creased value of realisable 
property and making a varia- 
tion of a confiscation order un- 
der sl6 of the Dreg Trafficking 


Act 1994.ajudge was entitled 
to include assets which had ac- 
crued subsequent to the mak- 
ing or the original confiscation 
order, and which could not be 
proved to have been acquired 
through criminal activity or 
moral turpitude. 

Ivor Fnmk (Devonshire!) for the ap- 
pellant; Andrew Mitchell t Solicitor, 
Customs •£ Excise) for the Cmm. 


Hgc Miy 1009 Im-produaloc joda M HaoHt 

Mg Raosreo CflPUr ■» Sowta^toa Olf Coiiejs. 
lillujTImT ^■Mwifinirmriin TmHnni f»n 
nai HmUi Ths. i Caqmtc Mnftcn' fc> 
ccpctPflH BurtMgtnm Fltacc. 


Changing of the Guard 
The UtmefaoU Cwnkf Montod RfjUmM BBOBH 
*c Oocoi'i Lilc Gum a Harm Ocanb. Ilam lal 
Bafmljoo fffcUi Guarit the Qaca 1 * Grata! 

■ Unfit I j4 iim PUia. LLXom taod pnMded by 
Me CoUnaa Qian*. 


Drug trafficking 

offence of opening the Shop on R V TWi. CA fCrim Div) (Rose Lj. 
a Sunday for tbe serving of re- 
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Why the mid caps have a spring in their step 


THE WEEK 
AHEAD 



DEREK PAIN 


AS blue chips dilly and dally, 
the stock market’s supporting 
sjiares, ranging from £2bn-phis 
groups to the tiddlers unable to 
mustera£lxn capitalisation, are 
enjoying a spring-time romp. 

There is a growing feeling in 
some quarters that Footsie 
may have already achieved its 
highest level of the year. But the 
rest of the market is stretching 
to new peaks and there is con- 
fident talk of yet more high 
ground being taken. 

Richard Jeffrey, strategist at 
Charterhouse Tilney. says “in 
ail probability” Footsie has 
peaked. He observes; “On both 
sides of the Atlantic clouds are 
looming. The odds on an in- 
crease in US interest rates are 
rising steadily and a further 
tightening remains probable 
in the UK. 

“While not catching the 
markets entirely off-guard, 
such action will mark the end 
of the positive phase of the eco- 
nomic and stock market 
cycles." 

Robert Fleming Securities is 


one banking on n on-Footsie 
shares continuing to outper- 
form. It believes rite mid cap re- 
vival is “well placed”. 

Mid cap s, as represented by 
the FTSE 250 index, for long 
limped behind Footsie, only 
starting to challenge the gap 
which opened up towards the 
end of last year. 

This year they have enjoyed 
remarkable strength, often out- 
performing their peers. 

Fleming say earlier mid cap 
rallies were “undermined by 
negative earnings performance, 
and they failed. 

“However the last year has 
seen a different story; earnings 
are tiring strongly relative to 
Footsie but the price relative 
has been stuck Ground the old 
lows. 

“So the gap that has opened 
up is a more positive one for the 
sector. This means the FTSE 
250 is now on a p/e discount to 
Footsie and is showing superi- 
or earnings growth.” 

The mid cap index dosed at 
a 5,741.1 points peak on Friday 


and the small cap also hit a 
record high, 2,704.6. Footsie, 
however, ended at 5,969.8 
against its 6,105.8 high, hit in 
April 

Why have the second- and 
third- liners staged such a dra- 
matic comeback? There are 
many and varied explanations. 

The valuation gap opened 
up between Footsie and the rest 
has became increasingly diffi- 
cult to justify and investors, par- 
ticularly institutions, started 
shopping on the market’s un- 
dercard. 

Indeed the value which 
lurked outride the top 100 
shares was illustrated by the 
fancy takeover prices paid for 
a range of companies with 
overseas and even domestic 
groups prepared to ladle out 
cash. 

There is also the simple 
fact that Footsie's progress 
owed much to the financial sec- 
tor as institutions built their 
weightings to accommodate 
the arrival of the former build- 
ing societies. However with 


rumours of mega financial 
failing to become reality the 
sector has since faltered. 

Still one financial merger 

which did materialise was qq (he 

insurance pitch, with Commer- 
cial Union getting together with 
General Accident to create 
CGU and not, as sane wag? sug- 
gest, Commercial Accident 



SriD, merged groups which 
initially opt for initials have 
been brown to suddenly pro- 
duce a daft name. Witness 
Grand Metropolitan and Guin- 
ness. Originally it settled for 
GMG Brands oofy to spring Di- 
ageo on an unsuspecting mar- 
ket 

The CGU constituents are 
among the blue drips on this 
week’s profits schedule. They 
will not have a particularly 
happy profits tale to relate 
when they report their first 
quarter profits. 

CU is expected to post an 
operating profit around £60m, 
down from £102m in the same 
period last year. GenAcc 
should produce £45m against 
£114m. So combined profits will 
be more than halved. 

The two will have suffered 
heavy hits from storms in the 
US and Canada and fierce 
competition in key markets. 

The £15bn merger, al- 
though cleared by the Eurocrats 
of Brussels, is not due to be 
completed for same weeks. 


However, the two groups are al- 
ready talcing in some of the 
trappings of the merger by 
holding joint analysts and press 
meetings. 

Body Shop International 
should indicate profits progress 
after three indifferent years. 
The market expects around 
£38m which would compare 
with £31.7m. 

If Such hopes are realised it 
wfll represent welcome relief 
for the hard-pressed environ- 
mentally aware cosmetics 
group. In March its dismal 
share performance resulted in 
it being relegated from the mid 
cap index Six years ago the 
shares were riding at an exot- 
ic 37Dp. By Man* they had fall- 
en to lllp. On Friday they 
were trudging along at 119.5p, 
capitalising the group at 
£230m. 

Like so many other British 
groups. Body Shop has suffered 
in America. A disastrous for- 
ay has cost it dear, not only in 
balance sheet terms but in 
market sentiment Earlier this 


year the man called in to revive 
the 290-shop chain quit after 
just 17 months in the job. 

Founders Anita and Gordon 
Roddick have now, it seems, 
grasped the US nettle. They are 
looking for a partner to help 
run the operation but many sus- 
pect they may find their best 
course will be to retire, as 
gracefully as possible, from 
the US market After all the 
Brits have had plenty of prac- 
tice at being forced to surren- 
der their US commercial 
ambitions. 

Safeway; another struggling 
retailer, will produce lower 
profits; around £375m against 
£430m is the guess. 

Others due to report this 
week include the insurance 
broker Sedgwick which should 
manage slightly lower three 
month profits of £40m. How- 
ever the group has to contend 
with a £35m hit from clearing 
up pension misseUing. 

BOC, the chemical group, 
should offer half year profits of 
around £87m, a 23 per cent M. 
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Utilities fight ‘second windfall tax’ 
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By Michael Harrison 

GOVERNMENT plans to give utility 
regulators greater powers to daw back prof- 
its from the privatised electricity, gas, wa- 
ter and telecoms companies are running 
into fierce opposition. 

The electricity industry is to urge min- 
isters to abandon the proposals, warning 
that they are unnecessary and will increase 
firms' cost of capital. 

Margaret Beckett, President of the 
Board of Trade, outlined plans to damp 
down on excess profits through a so-called 
“error correction mechanism” in her 
Green Paper on utility regulation in 
March. The mechanism, viewed as a wind- 


fall tax by another name in some quarters, 
would be additional to the cra ting Rpi mi- 
nus X price control formula which limits 
price increases to “X" percent below the 
rate of inflation. 

Mrs Beckett said the mechanism would 
be used only on very rare occasions where 
comp a nies benefited from circumstances 
outside their control, such as a big drop 
in fuel costs, or where they deliberately 
misled the regulator. 

However, in its response to the Green 
Paper, the Electricity Association, the 
body representing all the electricity dis- 
tributors and generators, will warn that the 
proposals would increase uncertainty and 


raise borrowing costs for all utilities. The 
proposal for an error correction mecha- 
nism was criticised at the time by the shad- 
ow President of the Board of Trade, John 
Redwood, who said ft would leave the Gcw- 
erment free to dip into the funds of the 
privatised utilities. 

The idea was also questioned by one 
of the regulators themselves, the elec- 
tricity watchdog Professor Stephen Lit- 
tlechild. He said that the present 
system worked well and it was impor- 
tant that any other forms of control did 
not either blunt incentives to make 
profits or create uncertainty among 
consumers over future price levels. 


Electricity companies are not sure 
what circumstances would trigger use of 
the mechanism since the regulated parts 
of the industry— transmision and distrib- 
ution - are unaffected by factors such as 
a drop in fuel costs. 

John Roberts, president of the Elec- 
tricity Association and chief executive of 
Swalec, said: “It is not dear what the mech- 
anism does that the existing {nice control 
formula doesn’t alreadyda. VA will be rak- 
ing them to withdraw it because if it is there 
then the regulators will also be tempted 
to reach for it." 

The electricity industy’s response to 
the Green Paper wifl also set out its plans 


for a flOOm levy cm consumers to cover 
the cost of servicing poorer customers 
jjpinh as those on pre-payment meters. The 
levy would work out at £3-£4 a head and 
would help ensure that when the elec- 
tricity market is -opened to competition 
from this September, suppliers are not 
tempted io cherry-pick or discriminate 
against pre-payment customers who gen- 
erally use less electricity and are there- 
fore less profitable; Protecting, tbe 
interests of poorer and socially disad- 
vantaged customers is one of the central 
themes of the Green Paper. 

Mr Roberts said the industry support- 
ed the idea of giving regulators a new pri- 
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£3.60 pay minimum 
disappoints unions 


By Barrie Clement 
and Diane Coyle 

A RECOMMENDATION to 
the Government later this 
month by the Low Pay Com- 
mission that the national min- 
imum wage be set at £3.60 an 
hour w31 attract denunciation 
and grudging acceptance in 
equal measure from both em- 
ployers and unions. 

One um'on leader, Rodney 
Bickers taffe, general secretary 
of Unison, Britain's biggest 
union, said yesterday that the 
figure was disappointing. 

Unison is seeking a rate 5f 
£4.61 under a formula that 
would tie the minimum to male 
average earnings. “Coming to 
the end of the 20th century I 
don't believe that £4.61 an 
hour is a lot to ask for,” Mr 
Bickerstaffc said. 

Tbe commission, which has 
been deliberating for nearly a 
year, is also likely to exdude 
younger workers from the na- 
tional minimum or recommend 
a lower leveL 

New ammunition for the ex- 
emption of young workers will 
be provided by a report due to 
be published next month by the 
Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Develop- 
ment. 

A comprehensive study by 


the Paris-based think-tank of 
arrangements in a wide range 
of countries shows that a min- 
imum wage for young people 
systematically reduces the lev- 
el of employment in that age 
group. The number of job loss- 
es depends on the level of the 

youth minimum . 

It will report that it is not 
enough to maintain just a small 
differential between the adult 
and youth rates, or to apply the 
youth rate just to those under 
the age of 18. A youth rate 
needs to be much lower and to 
apply up to the early or mid-20s 
if it is not to cost jobs. 

The organisation is also 
concerned about how the Low 
Pay Commission will uprate tbe 
minimum wage to keep up 
with inflation. 

Ministers will allow a peri- 
od of consultation on tbe com- 
mission’s recommendations 
with a view to legislation in the 
next parliamentary session and 
implementation in 1999. It is ex- 
petled that small and medium- 
sized businesses - large 
companies overwhelmingly pay 
higher rates - will begin ad- 
justing wages long before the 
statutory minimum passes into 
law. 

The Conservative Opposi- 
tion and some employers' will 
inevitably predict a wave of job 


Ministers defied as directors’ 
incomes soar further ahead 


By Barrie Clement 

Labour Editor 

THE MASSIVE gap between 
boardroom pay and the wages 
of employees has continued to 
grow, despite constant minis- 
terial calls for restraint. 

Directors are now enjoying 
average increases of 10.2 per 
cent compared with the 4 per 
cent growth in earnings else- 
where, barely ahead of the in- 
flation rate. 

Tbe latest survey of earnings 
by the Institute of Manage- 
ment, which shows that even af- 
ter inflation directors were 6.9 
.per cent better off, could res- 
urrect government plans to en- 
force boardroom moderation. 

The 10.2 per cent rise en- 
joyed by directors in tbe year 
to January compares with 7.9 
per cent in the previous year. 
Researchers found chat the 
typical director now earns 
£93,787 a year, with 27 per 
cent receiving more than 
£100,000 and 3 per cent 
£250,000 plus. 

The highest pay is enjoyed 
by directors involved in insur- 
ance and pensions who are on 


£102,154, a rise Of 13.2 per cent 
They were closely followed by 
boardroom finance specialists 
on an average £101,780 and 
general management adminis- 
tration directors on £101,575. 

The 1998 National Man- 
agement Salary Survey, pub- 
lished by the Institute and 
Remuneration Economics, 
shows that the significance of 
bonus payments has increased. 
Additional lump sums now ac- 
count for 17 per cent of exec- 
utive pay generally, up from 
15.7 per cent in 1997 and 128 
per cent in 1995. 

Roger Young, director of the 
Institute, said the "bonus cul- 
ture” had steadily grown in 
British companies. “Fay is now 
linked to profits and perfor- 
mance,'’ he said. “While Gor- 
don Brown is right to ware 
about wage-related inflation, 
management pay increases are 
an indication of the success of 
Britain's companies and the 
competitiveness of UK pic.” 

Union leaders, however, are 
constantly reminding ministers 
that while directors and man- 
agers see their remuneration in- 
crease in line with profitability 


and share performance, little of 
that trickles down to the shop 
floor. Pressure on the Gov- 
ernment to revisit the issue of 
“fat cat” pay awards is in- 
creasing. 

The report, based on a study 
of nearly 26,000 individuals in 
584 organisations, shows that 
executive pay generally is up by 
12 per cent compared with the 
previous year's 6.4 per cent and 
managers’ earnings have risen 
by 6.9 percent, up from 6.2 per 
cent The survey shows that re- 
dundancies at 13 per cent 
were at their lowest level for 10 
years, while 24.5 per cent of 
companies were experiencing 
recruitment problems, the 
highest level since 1990. 

It was found that tbe aver- 
age manager is 42 years old, 
earns £36,1 96 and has been at 
the organisation for an unex- 
pectedly long period of 15 
years. The average director is 
48, earns £93,787 and has been 
with the organisation for a 
similar period 

Some 65 per cent of man- 
agers earn more than £30,000 
a year and 29 per cent over 1 
£40,000. 




losses as a consequence of the 
£3.60 floor to wages. Its impact 
on the economy however will 
also depend on the degree to 
which higher-paid employees 
seek to preserve their wage dif- 
ferentials. 

The commission's rate of 
£3.60 seems to split the differ- 
ence between, the TUC, which 
has called for a figure of more 
than £4 and a submission from 
the CBI which indicated that it 
should be nearer £3.20. While 
refusing to recommend a spe- 
cific figure, the employers' or- 
ganisation calculated that if 
old wage council rates, which 
once covered low-paid indus- 
tries, were updated in line with 
inflation it would produce a , 
wage of ro ughl y £320, which ! 
the CBI argued would have lit- 
tle impact on employment 

Union leaders are expect- 
ed to express their reservations 
in a meeting with the Prime 
Minister this week which is 
scheduled to discuss proposals 
on a law to enforce union 
recognition where employees 
vote for it 

Union officials calculated 
yesterday that £3.60 an hour - , 
which translates into £137 for | 
a 38-hour week and more than 
£7,000 a year - would mean a 
pay increase for 1.5 million 
workers. 



Too little, too late, says Item Club j.|g 'i 

Bank accused 1 1 
of errors on 

interest rates ■ 





What he’s made of: Richard Branson gives a performance in Virgin Trams' new uniform 

Branson may float airline 


By Andrew Yat*ss 

RICHARD Branson plans to 
Ooat parts of his Virgin empire 
on the stock market to raise 
cash to fond Ms myriad busi- 
ness interests. Tbe ebullient en- 
trepreneur is looking to push 
ahead with the listing of Vir- 
gin’s railway operations by the 
end of the yean Mr Branson 
could also look to float Virgin 
Hravel, which owns Virgin At- 
lantic, bis flagship airline, and 
could be valued at up to £lbn. 

Alter years of eschewing 
the stock market, Richard 
Branson is poised to renew his 
love-hate affair with the City* 
He floated the whole Virgin 
Group in 1986, only to take It 
private two years later at a huge 
personal cost when he became 
disaffected with the demands 
and pressures that come with 


performing as a public com- 
pany 

Since Virgin Atlantic was 
formed in 1984 it has grown to 
become the jewel in Mr Bran- 
son’s crown. K forms the main 
component of Virgin Travel, 
which made pre-tax profits of 
£67 on turnover of around 
£800m last year. 

If Mr Branson does decide 
to float Virgin Travel, potential 
investors could be wooed by cut- 
price flights and holidays. The 
group also includes Virgin Hol- 
idays, which sells a quarter of 
a million package tours a year 
to long Irani destinations in 
Asia, Africa and the Caribbean. 
It has also just started Virgin 
Sim, a cut price short-haul 
service to the Mediterranean. 

A spokesman for Virgin ad- 
mitted that flotation was one 
possibility for the travel busi- 


ness. But he added: “This Is 
very much Richard’s baby and 
the single biggest element of Jbis 
business. It is pore speculation 
that Virgin Atlantic will be 
floated.” 

Virgin has already come 
under severe criticism for tbe 
performance of its rail busi- 
ness, which has taken over the 
running of the West Coast 
Main Line and Cross Country 
franchises. The business re- 
quires substantial investment 

to overhaul the service and in- 
troduce new tilting trains. 

City observers believe that 
Virgin needs extra cash to fond 
the expansion of the business 
empire, especially its rail op- 
erations, although Mr Branson 
has denied in the past that he 
would have to float Virgin At- 
lantic to finance this growing 
investment 


Diane Coyha 

Economics Editor 

j THE STEAM has oot gone out 
of the consumer boom* ac- 
cording to a forecast of the 
economy published today. The 
Bank of England has done 
too little, too late, to slow 
consumer spending, and the 
penally will be paid by manu- 
facturing industry as a result of 
the strong pound, it says. 

This thumbs-down for the 
Bank’s Interest rate policy 
comes from the Item Club, 
which uses the Treasury’s 
computer model of the econ- 
omy. Peter Spencer, econom- 
ics adviser, said the 1.25 per 
cent rise in the level of inter- 
est rates since last May had 
had virtually no effect on con- 
sumers because long-term in- 
terest rates and mortgage 
costs had fallen. 

“You and I can borrow 
money more cheaply, than 
Gordon Brown," he said, not- 
ing that fixed rate mortgages 
were currently available at in- 
terest rates of below 6 percent 
Three out of every five new 
mortgages are taken out at 
fixed rates. 

In a special study of the 
housing market he predicts a 
big rise in the number of home 
sales, and a rise of 8 per cent 
in house prices this year. The 
report argues that the need for 
a further rise in interest rates 
could not be ruled out. 

The Item report says the 
Bank's failure to raise rates ear- 
lier, and tbe Chancellor's fail- 
ure to hit consumers with 
higher taxes, has resulted in the 
pound being so strong. While 
that has not dented exports yet, 
it will push manufacturing into 
recession, as official figures 
due today are likely to confirm. 

Coping with the high ex- 
change rate will result in the 


loss of 5 per cent of all jobs in 
manufacturing, tbe report pre- 
dicts. That will eventually 
translate into rising unem- 
. pJoyment, up to 1.5 million 
next year from 13 million 
now, and a slowdown in con- 
sumer spending- 

The burden is unlikely to be 
shared evenly between indus- 
tries. The forecast notes that 
high value sectors such as 
pharmaceuticals and software 
have proved remarkably re- 
silient since the pound started 
its climb, meaning low-value in- 
dustries mil bear the brunt of 
the adjustment. . 

This uneven picture wfll be 
corroborated by research due 
to be published in the Bank of 
England’s Quarterly Bulletin 
on Wednesday. It shows that a 
handful of industries, includ- 
ing pharmaceuticals, aero- 
space, computing and 
electronics, account for the vast 
bulkof productivity improve- 
ments in manufacturing since 
■1970. 

Their total productivity 
grew at rates of 3 per cent to 
6 per cent from 1970 to 1992, 
compared with an average o? - 
1.4 per cent for manufacturing 
as a whole. Just seven indus- 
tries accounted for 95 per cent 
' of the increase in the produc- 
tivity of British manufacturing 
during this period. 

The Item forecast, spon- 
sored by the accountants Ernst 
' & Young, predicts the bal- 
ance of payments will be £llbn 
in the red next year. Mr' 
Spencer said: “ Wj now have a 
rudderless economy.” 

. Gordon Browh, speaking 
yesterday on the BBC’S Break- 
fast with Frost programme, 
said: “The economy wifl have 
to slow down a little to enable 
us to get to - a path of sustain- 
able growth, and that .is what . 
I am frying to do.” 


PDFM could be sold off by 



by Andrew Yates 

PDFM, the fund manager, 
could be sold off in the wake 
of the 533bn (£20bn) merger 
between Swiss Bank Corpora- 
tion and the Union Bank of 
Switzerland. 

Speculation is mounting 
that the combined group is like- 
!y to ditch PDFM, which is cur- 
rently part of UBS, in favour 
of Brinson, SBC’s fond man- 
agement arm. 

PDFM has been criticised 


for its performance in recent 
years. Tbny Dye, its chief in- 
vestment officer, missed out on 
the surge in shares by moving 
a large chunk of PDFMs funds 
into cash and gilts after clam- 
ing the stock market looked 
overvalued. 

However PDFM is still one 
of the largest fund managers 
in the City and is likely to at- 
tract plenty of interest from po- 
tential suitors such as 
Dresdner Klein wort Benson, 
the German bank. Goldman 


Sachs, of the US and the 
Dutch bank ING. 

Reports suggest that SBC 
has already approached po- 
tential buyers for PDFM. How- 
ever the merger will not be 
officially completed until July, 
and a spokeswoman for UBS 
said yesterday that until then 
the board of SBC had no au- 
thority to orchestrate a sale. 

“As part of any merger all 
. holdings will be looked at and 
the whole .organisation will be 
under review," she said. “But 


no decision has been taken 
on the future of PDFM.” 

Analysts believe that the 
marriage of PDFM, which has 
£60bn of foods under man- 
'agement and Chicago-based 
Brinson was always likely to run 
into complications. ■ 

It is not only distance «h at 
could stand in the way of an ef- 
fective partnership of the two 
businesses. City observers 
polar out that Brinson’s dif- 
ferent investment style and 
much better performance fig- 


ures set it apart from itsv. 
English rival. Listings cbm-''- 
piled by the Combined Acto- 
arial Performance Services - 
showed that PDFM> key Man- . 
aged Exempt Fund ranked a 
lowly 64th of 70 UK funds of 
its kind last year. ' • - . 

The sector is already con- 
solidating rapidly. Last year 
Mercury Asset Management^ ' 
the UK’s largest fond manage , 
er was snapped up by MemU 
Lynch, the American financial 
giant. 
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The Bank of Japan threatens to start printing 



Labi 


GAVYN 

DAVIES 

ON A FINANCIAL 
SYSTEM IN CRISIS 
AND HOW 
CLOSE IT CAME 
TO MELTDOWN 


IS - 1 



THE STATE of the Japanese economy in- 
evitably dominated the G7 economic 
summit held in London this weekend. In- 
evitably, because the woricfs second largest 
economy - il accounts for alum two-thirds 
of Asian GDP - now clearly stands at a 
crossroads. For tbe first time ever, the Bank 
of Japan appears to be on the point of at- 
tacking the problem of deflation via the 
wholesale printing of money. 

Tbe latest Japanese crisis started in the 
spring of 1 997 with the extraordinary de- 
cision to tighten fiscal policy by 2 per cent 
of GDP despite repeated warnings from 
the rest of the GS that this could cause a 
slump. Although this fiscal tightening has 
now been belatedly reversed, the Hnmage 
to confidence has not been repaired. The 
savings ratio is on a strongly rising trend, 
excess inventories are rocketing, the 
housing sector is in free-fall, and even ex- 
ports are showing signs of flagging. The 
economy is now entirety dependent on the 
boost it is getting from the fiscal injection 
and the weakening in the yen against the 
dollar. Without these factors, which to- 
gether will add about 2 J per cem to out- 
put this year, GDP would have shrunk by 
almpst 2 per cent in fiscal 1998. 

As it is, the meagre growth rate of un- 
der 1 per cent this year may well be in- 
sufficient to head off the danger of 
outright deflation, which will mean that 
the Bank of Japan could soon be grappling 
with the problem of rising real interest 
rates, even though nominal interest rates 
are close to zero (and bond yields are at 
an all-time low, for any developed econ- 
omy, of 13 percent). That rarest and most 
difficult of all macro-economic phenom- 
ena - severe cfebt deflation, combined with 
a liquidity trap in the money markets which 


Hie Bank of Japan balance sheet explosion 

K change over T2 months 

so — ; — 



prevents interest rates from falling - is 
looming on the very near horizon. 

What should be done about it? The 
classic policy prescription for such a sit- 
uation is a direct fiscal stimulus via extra 
public spending, since it is difficult to stim- 
ulate private expenditure either through 
tax reductions or through easier monetary 
policy. In the context of the present 
Asian crisis, it is also seen by the Amer- 
icans as very important for Japan to boost 
its growth rate by generating extra do- 
mestic demand, rather than by allowing 
its exchange rate to slip further. A renewed 
yen decline could easily tip the Chinese 
into a competitive devaluation strategy, 
which would trigger another houL of con- 
tagion throughout ibe, emerging world. It 
would also worsen the burgeoning trade 
imbalance between Japan and the US. So 
further Japanese fiscal stimulus appears 
to make the most sense. 

lb some extent, this is exactly what the 
most recent Japanese economic package 
involves, which is why the US has become 
less strident in its criticism of the 
Hashimoto administration in recent 
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weeks. However, the Latest package has 
once again focused for political reasons 
on tbe inefficient and wasteful construc- 
tion industry, which has so often in the past 

failed to trigger a multiplier response in 
the rest of the economy. Hence, interna- 
tional pressure is now on tbe Japanese au- 
thorities to introduce permanent income 
tax cuts, especially at the top end of the 
income scale, immediately after the Up- 
per House elections in July. Mr Hashimo- 
to has hinted that he is ready to do this, 
but the financing of these measures 
would disproportionately hit lower-paid 
workers. It will certainty be difficult for 
democratic politicians to introduce 'such 
regressive tax measures on the required 
scale, and the same applies to cuts in cor- 
poration tax. 

This is where the Bank of Japan 
comes into the picture. Following recent 
scandals among public servants, a new 
board has been appointed at the central 
bank, and it appears to be more inde- 
pendent, and more willing to contemplate 
drastic action, than its immediate prede- 
cessors. Unlike the Ministry of Finance, 


it seems ready to live with a weaker yen 
if this should be necessary to head off the 
threat of deflation. Easier monetary pol- 
icy will become inevitable if the economy 
and equity market fail to respond rapid- 
ly to the recent fiscal package. 

Perhaps this might involve nothing 
more than a final cut in the Official Dis- 
count Rate from 0J> per cent to 035 per 
cent or even zero. It is not dear that this 
would have much effect on the economy 
or on the yen. However, much more dras- 
tic action — the wholesale printing of mon- 
ey - is clearly being contemplated. So far, 
this has not quite been done, despite a 46 
per cent increase in the liabilities on the 
Rank of Japan's balance sheet in the last 
12 months. Of this, about 9 per cent has 
been due to a distortion relating to the 
bond .repurchase agreements which the 
central bank has been using to inject liq- 
uidity into the money markets this year. 
Of the remaining 37 per cent, the vast ma- 
jority reflects the central bank’s emergency 
actions to deal with the credit crunch in 
the Tokyo money markets and thus head 
off an outright collapse in the financial sys- 
tem in the last few months. 

Essentially, this is what has happened. 
Normally, private sector banks provide liq- 
uidity to each other in the money markets, 
with liquid institutions providing money 
to illiquid institutions for the price of a 
credit spread. With confidence in the fi- 
nancial system evaporating since last au- 
tumn, healthy banks have no longer been 
willing to fund ailing banks, almost at any 
price. This has put upward pressure on 
Tbkyo interest rates as weak banks have 
desperately fought for credit lines. With- 
out a huge injection of central bank liq- 
uidity - achieved through unprecedented 


purchases of long dated bonds from the 
private banks in exchange for cash or very 

short tenn bffls-thebanldng tystem would 

probably have colIapfeA*. 

So far, this operation has simply pre- 
vented an increase , in money market 
rates and has offset i hp 'shrinkage m the 


has become the counterparty to funding 
operations which normally would have 
been handled in the private sector. But it 
is too simplistic for the Bank of Japan to 

pretend, as it has been doing, that this op- 
eration is merely technical. In fact, it has 
provided the private sector banks with very 
short term dated bills worth about 4 per 
cent of GDP in exchange for much less 
liquid government bonds. This is veiy dose 
to outright monetisation, and it has ob- 
viousty pushed the yen lower, thus un- 
dermining the efforts of the Ministry of 
Finance to support tbe currency through 
forv'^n exchange intervention. 

The next, and even more drastic, step 
would be for the central bank to inject cash 
into the banking system, instead of short 
dated bills. Some people on the board of 
the central bank have been arguing in pub- 
lic that this to be done. If it were done, 
the monetary base would explode as in- 
terest rates dropped to zero, and tbe yen 
would collapse. Great pressure would then 
be put on China and other emerging cur- 
rencies to engage in a policy of compet- 
itive devaluation, and the Asian crisis 
would face a severe second leg. 

No wonder the Americans are so anx- 
ious to persuade the Japanese authorities 
that the fiscal alternative - large and per- 
manent cuts in ma rginal tax rates - 
should be adopted instead. But recent his- 
tory suggests they may be disappointed. 



M&S the leader in thriving 
department store sector 

MARKS & Spencer is the UK’s top department store, with a mar- 
ket share more than twice that of its nearest rival, according to 
a report by Corporate Intelligence on Retailing. M&S has 29 per 
cem of Britain's £10.4bn department store market, followed by 
John Lewis with 14.4 per cent, Dehe nhams with 12.8 per cent 
and House of Fraser with 7.8 per cent The report says that af- 
ter years of being written off as an endangered species , depart- 
ment stores have re-established themselves after investing 
heavily in refurbishmenis. 

Record fine for rogue trader 

A RECORD fine on Sumitomo for illegal copper trades is ex- 
pected to be announced today by the US Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission. The sum is reported to be $150m, consisting 
of S25m for customers and $125m in penalties. Sumitomo an- 
nounced in Tokyo on Friday that it had set aside nearly ¥20bn 
l S 149m) to pay claims on lawsuits triggered by the activities of 
the trader Yasuo Hamanaka. 


Stationery Office prepares to float jJJIT 2? uk 


By Andrew Yates 

THE STATIONERY Office, 
formerly known as Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office, is 
planning a flotation on the 
stock market after a radical re- 
structuring saw the group re- 
turn to the black last year. 

Electra Fleming, the venture 
capitalists, and the group’s 
management team, lead by 
Rupert Pennant-Rea, former 
deputy governor of the Bank of 
England, are likely to be in line 
for a large windfall when it 
comes to the market. 

. The move will add to the 


controversy surrounding the 
sale of The Stationery Office. 
Its privatisation in 1996 was 
heavily criticised tty the Na- 
tional Audit Office which 
claimed its sale had cost tax- 
payers £75m. 

The Stationery Office will 
today announce it mad uper- . 
ating profits of £13.1m last 
year, compared to combined 
losses of £5D.lm in 1995 and the 
first nine months of 1996. 
When Electra Fleming took 
over the business in August 
1996 it was on the brink of col- 
lapse and had suspended pay- 
ments to its suppliers after a 


re-organisation by the Con- 
servative government almost 
ended in disaster. 

The new owners have spent 
more than £60m shaking up the 
business, cutting 1,000 workers 
and slimming down its 14busi- 
ness units to only two main di- 
visions. 

The Stationery Office pub- 
lishes the Highway Code and 
Hansard. It recently purchased 
Whitaker's Almanack and is 
on the lookout for further ac- 
quisitions to strengthen its 
portfolio. The group is also 
planning an overhaul of the old 
HMSO retail outlets, opening 


new shops offering on-line ac- 
cess to documents. 

The Stationery Office will 
not be able float this year as 
it has to establish a two-year 
profit record in order to come 
to the market. However it is 
likely to seek a listing in 
1999. 

Tbe government had hoped 
to sell the business for £100m 
but in the end it fetched just 
£54m. Electra Fleming, which 
owns 56 per cent of the group, 
and the directors, who own 20 
per cent, could be sitting on a 
goldmine if profits continue to 
improve. 



Rupert Pennant-Rea: 
Likely to receive windfall 


FIRST Irish pubs were all tbe 
rage, now it is tbe turn of Irish 
hotels, Andrew Yates writes. Jn- 
rys, the Irish hotelier, plans to 
openachamofifsthree-starjD- 
rys Inns over the next few years. 
Juiys opened its first in London 
at Islington, last month. 

It offers rooms for £75 a 
night, undercutting many es~ 
tablisbed UK chains in the cap- 
itaL The group plans to open an 
Imi in Edinburgh this July and 
one in Manchester next Sprang. 
More are likely to be opened in 
pnnindai dries as weO as at oth- 
er sites in London. 


‘ 1 ,000 small banks to close’ Thomson at I70p 


BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


- URBAN as well as rural communities are being devastated by 

■ ihe closure of local bank branches, according to the Campaign 

- for Community Banking Services. Banks are dosing smaller 
branches and concentrating customers in fewer and bigger braneb- 

- es, but as high street branches dose customers go elsewhere, not 

- only for their banking needs but other purchases as well Small 

- shops and elderly and disabled customers are hardest hit espe- 
*• dally in communities where public transport is poor or non-ex- 
: istenL According to the CCBS, 3,400 bank branches in the UK 

- ■ have dosed since 1990 and a further 1,000 communities will be 

bankless by shortly after the start of the new mfllenium. 

Firms p jessed on older staff 

I "i 

■- OWLS alone can solve tbe looming shortage of skilled labour 
. ' when the number of young people entering the labour force starts 
to fall away, according to the Employers’ Forum on Age. Owl is 
.. ‘ the acronym for Older Workers in the Labourforce, a private sec- 
tor initiative backed by 30 leading firms and organisations, to en- 
; courage employers to make better use of older workers. Nearly 
- . two-thirds of UK employers are reporting skills shortages and 

■ the problem will become more acute as the pool of 25-34 year- 
old workers who employers prefer gets progressivety smaller. Yet 
the proportion of older workers unable to get back into work af- 
ter early retirement or redundancy is rising. - Clifford German 

Town tops profit league 

BANBURY, the North Oxfordshire market town, has the high- 
est proportion of profit-making businesses in’ Britain, according 
to a survey by Dun & Bradstreet- It has deposed Leamington 
Spa, which slipped to eighth place. Grimsby, described as the “food 
processing centre of Europe" stormed up the list to claim fifth 
' spot. Lincolnshire has emerged once again as the county with 
* i be highesi proportion of profitable businesses. 


The f /\ hufex h(!( kin^ /V 7 > 


By Andrew Yates 

SHARES in Thomson Travel 
Group, the UK’s largest tom 
operator, will be valued at 170p, 
the top end of its flotation 
price range, after overwhelming 
demand from private investors 
More than 500,000 people 
applied for shares in the group 
which wiQ entitle them to 10 per 
cent- discounts off all Thomson 
holidays. There has also been 
strong demand for shares from 
financial institutions which- 


should ensure that the stock gets 
off to a good start when condi- 
tional dealings start today. 

Thomson will come to the 
market with a valuation of 
£1.7bn and analysts say the 
shares should rise sharply. How- 
ever thousands of potential in- 
vestors stand to miss out. 
Thomson is stifl facing com- 
plaints from those denied 
shares because of administra- 
tive errors, though the group has 
offered to extend discounts to 
those who registered early. 



New sparkle for cider 


HP Buhner, the UK’s largest 
cider maker, is to launch a mul- 
ti-million-pound advertising 
campaign to revamp the image 
of Strongbow, its leadingbrand, 
Andrew \htes writes. 

Michael Hughes, who re- 
cently joined Bolmer from 
Guinness as chief executive, 
said: “We are aiming to give 
StTongbow and cider more 
street cred. We are relaunching 
the product's image to appeal 
to 18-25 year olds.” 

The archer and Ins arrows. 


symbols of the Strongbow 
brand for years, have not been 
scrapped but will not be the 
main feature of the advertising. 

Bulmer will spend £6m pro- 
moting Strongbow over the next 
12 months, a 40 per cent rise on 
the previous year. It will form 
the centrepiece of a £9m cam- 
paign to reverse tbe decline in 
the British cider market, badly 

hk by imports of cheap beer over 

the vital Christmas period. The 
advertisements will be shown in 
the second half of May. 
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Franchises 


"AN HONOURABLE BUSINESS YOU 
CAN BEUEVE IN" 

• Unique and flawless wrought iron furniture business. 

• Exclusive franchise areas available from £2,000 
upwards. 

• Affordable products that are a joy and you 
would be proud to sdL 

• Full training and national adverds /idedto 

ensure suoxss. 

• High profits without limiting sales by overpricing. 

• Hi^p marketing potential with a range of limited 
editions. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY FORGES 

Caff Colin on 01752 783645 or 07771 625537. 
or David on 07771 625538 
WE WANT YOU TO SUCCEED 


A SERIOUS 


Long Teim, Mgh Income, Franchise Opportunity 
♦year test market now completed. Patented product 
{No Competition) Stock, retaB value £6000. 

FuB training and bunch programme. Exclusive area 
(guaranteed). Full marketing support, maiEngs ate. 
Low investment from £9995 + vaL 

For free information peck. CaBDStUd. 


Tel: 01132 873826 


London’s most prestigious historical venue is also its most flexible. 

Whether you want to hire out the whole space for a major Awards ceremony with 
live TV links, hold a dinner-dance with an indoor fun fair, launch a Grand Prix racing 
car. or organise a small select conference, a team-building exercise ora corporate 
funday, Alexandra Palace offers a wide range of opportunities. 


rC^'bodtings contact. .6 
Sales Deparinient 
Telephone: Of 21 2T'. -t 
W ax capacity: 5000- Auditorial 
2 main exhibition bails 
Banqueffng Susies . W- 
T Meeting itsprn’SjiS?. Exhteitl&rr b 
•spacet‘9^00sq’ft 


Legal Notices 


THE HIGH COURT 
OF JUSTICE 

CHANCERY DIVISION 
COMPANIES COURT 
N®. 02376 of 1998 
IN THE MATTER OF 
BRILLO MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN LIMITED 
■nd 

IN THE MATTER OF THE 
COMPANIES ACT IMS 


NOT! 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that 3 jvtitMD ms nn 23 April 
pnseued i.i Her Majesty's High 
Coon of Jnuiee tor ibe 
mnJumtjnn of the reduction of 
ibe capital redemption ramt of 
the abme-oamed Company funs 
fSWJBO in zero. 

And notice n further given that the 
said petition sdutctedlobcbcud 
before the Companies Coen 
fegttirv ai the Royal Gram of 
itotiec. Strand, Lriadnn WC2A 
aLLoaJlMajlWS. 

Am credit.* or shareholder of iIk 
said Company desiring to oppose 
(in.- making nf an order fur the 
coaGnsalnin nf tbe mrt reduction 
of the capiul redemption reserve 
shuiiM appear at the time of 
hsanng m'petson or hy CowkI favr 
(kup-^pmc. 

A «<”'*. of the «kl pciimn u.n ft; 

iun&Bcd lu aAt snch pernio 
nnpincg tit-* same by Ibe aedcr- 
mtfzii. ra J SebcHnn un payment if 
dm rescued charge for ihe some. 
Daunt U May 1V« 

Nfcws Froh&ctdt 
M fleet Street 
LnaJjn EGtY IKS 
ifcLLMMCJT) 

Sn&dtnn Ibr tbe ohm c-umul 
Company 




COTS REMOVED LEGALLY . 
Moray -tack guarantoa. 
TatfDTQS) <222 S327 


Opportunities 


ASPIRING 
MILLIONAIRES 
Call ■ 

0181 236 4817 

and just listen. 

(Not MLM or fran c hising ) 


To advertise 
in this section 
please call the 
Business to 
Business 
Team 
on 

0(71 293 
2742. 
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History in 


the making 


as curtain 


goes up on 


magic of 


East End 


music halt 



Showbiz celebrities are spearheading a campaign to refurbish a London auditorium once, renowned as ^the handsomest room in-town'- Louise Jury reports 



l 


'People walk into this place and faint 
with amazement at the impact of it’ 


S upporters of the 

world’s oldest surviving 
music hall are asking for 
JE6m of National Lottery mon- 
ey to restore the building to its 
former glory. 

The London Music Hall 
Trust, whose backers include 
Jane Asher, Roy Hudd and 
Spike Milligan, hopes to raise 
the funds for the Wilton’s Mu- 
sic Hall in the East End of 
London. 

The theatre was largely un- 
known except among film and 
television location managers 
• until earlier this year when die 
actress Fiona Shaw took to its 
stage. The theatre director Deb- 
orah Warner saw the stage and 
decided it would be ideal for 
Shaw in a presentation of TS 
Eliots The Waste Land: "■ 
The performances, the first 
open to the public for more than 
a century, drew- 15,000 people 
to the theatre. ! . 


No. 3607. Monday 11 May 


THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 



ACROSS 

I Change of emphasis cre- 
ates distortion (8) 

5 None fool European into 
catching wild cat (6) 

9 No longer quick but a 
definite winner? (4,4) 

10 Parisian one’s to stay 
open (6) ' 

II Disregards object given in 
honour of cardinal (5) 


12 Early discipline is tradi- 
tional (3,6) 

14 Dynastic motivation? 

( 6 , 7 ) 

17 Game preserve - a fun 
place to be (9,4) 

20 Doesn’t believe result is 
false (9) 

21 Scotsman’s dose to 
French city (5) 

22 Imagine being in the ; 
countryside at Easter (6) 


23 Sailor’s right about sea - 
it’s deep (8) . • 

24 Sounds like ain element of 
one’s character (6) 

25 Achievement is in actual 
feet overthrown (8) 

DOWN 

rd come roughly about 
average (8) 

Dog breed of whkh’a 
number patter round (7) 
Pledges to join wine sod- 

«y(5) 

Bit of time before it be- 
comes antique (64) - - 
Read over lines of draft 

(?) . / 
Allow many to admit dis- 
appointment (3-4) . 

Best friend’s lost a key 
and gets upset (6), 

13 Gan do without damage 
to enclosures, inside (11) 

15 "Order lunch with English 

16 Fhmily man's not happy 
about aggressive youth ' 

( 8 ) 

17 Wo rker’s consuming 
green foodstuff (7) 

18 Report current rate (7) 

19 Declare a concern, ver- 
bally (6) 

21 Measure temperature just 
outside (5) - 


O Published by Nc m p tp cr Pubfikbing PLC; I Canada Square. Omar? WharC London EM SDL. 
and pruned «i Mirror Colour Print. Sv Albans Road. Warfou) » - Bade tasaes ftroflabta from Uiaroric Newap a peaQl 968 B40370 
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The trust now hopes to cap- 
italise orrthat success, applying 
far money to pay for renovation 
work which has been planned 
for more than 30 years. 

Brian Daubney, , the co- 
ordinator, said trust members 
were still working out exactly 
how much money was needed. 
Estimates vary between £5m 
and£6m. 

Once die budding was re- 
tained to the grandeur of its 
Opening in 1858; the aim would 
be Jo runijt as' an educational 
foundation- tq teach people 
about music Mil and Victorian 
life. “You can learn more about 
Victorian society from music 
hall than from almost any oth- 
er source " Mr Daubney said 

A string of entertainers have 
been involved in previous efforts 
to get a restoration project off 
the ground 

Sir John Betjeman, the poet 
laureate, was recruited to lead 
a campaign to save the building 
when it was on the point of 
demolition in 1964. 

Since then. Sir Laurence 
Olivier, Peter Sellers and Spike 
Milligan have all discussed res- 
cue plans, but to nd avail. 
Emergency works costing 
around flm have kept the hall 
intact 

However, a string of film and 
television crews have used it as 
a set including Lord Atten- 
borough for Chaplin and Ken 
Russell, who filmed Vanessa 
Redgraves Isadora Duncan on 

its stage. 

The building is 40ft high and 
60ft long with a high stage de- 
signed to be dearly visible over 
the heads of the crowds 
crammed into the downstairs 
auditorium. 

But few of its East End 
neighbours knew it was there 
when the London Music Hall 
Trust leafleted them about its 
work. 

The hall ties just a few hun- 
dred yards from the Tbwer of 
London, near Cable Street, 
scene of the notorious battles 
between Jews and Mosley’s 
Fascists in the 1930s. 

■ It was built by a publican, 
John Wilton, alongside his pub, 
known as the Mahogany Bar, 
and was renowned in its heyday 
as the “handsomest room in 
town”. But it dosed ax the be- 
ginning erf the 18S0s when it was 
unable to comply with new fire 
regulations. 

“People walk into this 
place and faint with sheer 
amazement at the impact of it,” 
Mr Daubney said. 



Labour of love: Brian Daubney (top), who is co-orcfinating the campaign to restore the,, 
hall (above left and right) to its former glory. The interior contains an abundance of 
perfectly preserved period features (below) including many ornately carved wooden 
fittings. Bottom; Children on the specially elevated stage Photographs: David Rose 
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“A magnificent story, told with infectious enthusiasm. 

If you enjoyed Dava SoheTs Longitude you will enjoy this. 
Evening Standard 


' “ u '"“/jaS&iS 


■A riveting read, full of suspense, humour, history 
lessons and a nail-biting conclusion.' 

The Times 
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Fourth Estate /trh n? 
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